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6 - THE TRAIL TO THE BIG THING 5) 


CHARLES W. CASSON 
, ‘HE TRAIL to the Big Thing is the new road of religion. Religion is the science of the 


superlative. It is the art of seeing large and seeking largest. It means nothing if not 
the fact that the ideal is the imperative, and the ideal is simply the largest thing we 
know. 

The trail to the Big Thing is the coming highway of God. Where else could the Infinite 
be? Surely not in the tramped circle of the small. The other name for the Infinite is the 
Inclusive. One cannot conceive of God in any other terms. 

The trail to the Big Thing is the modern path to Unitarian achievement. First parish 
principles are conducive to pride, rather than to progress. Exclusion must exclude God. 
Small aim is treason. Religion is as true as its goal is great. Even the kindergarten school 
of Christians in the first century knew that Jesus must have died “‘for the world.” We can 
hardly expect to live for less to-day. 

As yet the path is only a trail. It leads away from the beaten track. Old roads have 
‘broken through with new burdens. There is need of the new to give hope to the world. No 
interchurch salvage of the old can save. Nothing avails to walk the outer edge of orthodoxy. 
It is only hard going, and leads nowhere. The trail of truth leads out and upward, to new 
heights and new visions. 

Humanity faces the future, not the past, to-day. It seeks the new truth. It knows that 
God is ahead and not behind. It vaguely senses the fact that within itself is the divine 
dynamic, the potential power of the Big Thing. It looks for interpreters of its dreams, for 
spokesmen of its intuition, for guides to its goal. 

_ As Unitarians we stand at the cross-roads of decision. Shall our religion be the last phase 
of the expiring old or the pioneer faith in the dawning new? Do we dare to tread this trail? 
Dare we desert the easy highways of conservative custom for the path that leads to the Big 
Thing? Dare we venture with God into the new, toward the bigger? 

- We have discovered the words of progress,—Freedom, Power, Democracy. They are 

_ words to be written upon the sign-posts of the trail! We know there must be Freedom to 
think, Power to achieve, Democracy to share, if ever Humanity reaches the splendid goal of 
its dreams. 

What do you say—shall we write them large on the trail to the Big Thing? 
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Opportunity for Quitters 


MERICA MAY HAVE the mandate for Ar- 
A menia. Once this would have been great 
news. But America has hid her talent for 
serving the-world, and the proffer of this great office 
comes to a nation temporarily inept and impotent. 
America at the present hour is unfit for the task of 
guardianship in behalf of a people whose unspeak- 
able agonies have torn and won our hearts; indeed, 
America is incapable, as a government, of taking 
care of herself. Washington was never more nearly 
bankrupt in respect of wisdom and action than it 
is now. 

The Government still lives, but feebly. A kind 
of palsy is upon our public servants. The Presi- 
dent, sad to relate, is spiritually an invalid, which 
means that his chief power is ebbing away. The 
Congress has given every sign of hopeless inade- 
quacy for months, without a lucid interval. So the 
Supreme Council of the Allies invites us to take 
over the care of Armenia, and Secretary Colby 
formally recognizes the de. facto government of 
Armenia, at a time which only makes the situation 
pitiful, not more for the Armenians than for us 
Americans. Whatever the Armenians may suffer 
in body and estate, it is not so great as what we 
suffer in soul and service. 

Nevertheless Europe seems to have some faith in 
us yet. We see plainly, of course, that Europe also 
has an eye single to her own economic advantage, 
for example, in the contracted geographical boun- 
daries proposed for American service in Armenia. 
England, France, Italy, and Greece, all know what 
they want in the Near East. Business is business. 
. That does not concern us greatly at present. What 

we long for is a restored and independent country 
for the most horribly maltreated people in modern 
times. 

Whatever our own political failures, our people’s 
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hearts are not dead to the need which it may be 
only we can meet. If we can undertake to put 
Armenia’s government in order by sending experts 
to keep the arteries of commerce and communica- 
tion open, to establish credits, to maintain internal ; 
order, to see that justice is done by outside peoples, 
to aid in the development of industries by educa- 
tion in modern methods, and, most important of 
all, in concert with the Powers to make the boun- 
daries as favorable as possible for Armenia, it will 
be well. 
We are still free from suspicion as to self-seeking. 
Our sin is quitting a hard job. Whatever we ad- 
vise will still have the force of disinterestedness. 
If the proffer from the Allies really means elbow- 
room for our help in Armenia, and no interference 
with a real programme of reconstruction, we can 
partially redeem our nation, and make good to the: 
almost forgotten sixty thousand sons..who. shed 
their blood on the Calvaries of the World War. 
But candor must say the ability of this country 

to accept the opportunity now is not great. The 
main care with us is excited wrangling about Presi- 
dential candidates. Armenia, we fear, may go 
hang, and bleed, and die, as of yore, until the next 


election. rat 
Mrs. Ward’s Religion 


IF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S religious beliefs 
and social passion much has been written since 
her recent death. The press in general has not the 
advantage, however, of such intimate knowledge of 
her spiritual history as that of our own colleague, 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie of the British and Foreign 
Association. Her Unitarianism continued to the 
end. Mr. Bowie recounts, as one who knew every 
detail, the starting of a social settlement after the 
model of Toynbee Hall, “though distinctively more 
religious than that institution.” It was in 1889, 
a year after the appearance of “Robert Elsmere,” 
which gave her a permanent place in literature. 
It was the desire of Mrs. Ward, who was the mov- 


-ing spirit, Mr. Bowie writes in the Inquirer, “to 


show that a liberal religious faith might become the 
motive power in new social -effort.” Notable per- 
sons, including Lord Carlisle, Stopford A. Brooke,. 
Dr. Martineau, and Dr. Drummond, formed a set: 
tlement at University Hall, in 1890, with the decla- 
ration that “Christianity should be a system of. 
practical conduct based on faith in God, and on 
the inspiring memory of a great teacher, rather than 
on a system of dogma based on a unique revela- 
tion.” It would use the Bible to show “the adapta- 
bility of the faith of the past to the needs of the 
present.” Gradually, the experiment dwindled, 


and it was a disappointment not unfamiliar that | 


the world is not easily reached with liberal religious 
thought. 

Mrs. Ward continued loyal to her Unitarian po- 
sition, and at the same time maintained her rela- 
tions with the Church of England. When she died, 


Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter conducted the funeral ser- — 


vice, and after this Unitarian ceremony the Dean 


of St. Paul’s, London, with other clergy, held a ] 


service in the established church, in her old home, 
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Aldbury. This fact is regarded by some as a sign 
of Mrs. Ward’s broad sympathies. She would not 
-let her freedom in doctrine separate her from her 
old associations and friends. She kept strong and 
sweet in spirit. 

But is it not a sign of something else? How 
much of her devotion to and sentiment for the 
Church of England was due to the appeal, the 
power of its symbolism, in liturgy, architecture, 
music, and historic tradition? May she not have 
found our Unitarian life scant of those elements of 
beauty, at least in the cofamon worship, which 
beauty God made some souls in absolute need of, 
and all souls in some need of? One of such high, 
exquisite sensitiveness to the harmonies of design, 
color, sound, and movement as Mrs. Ward was, 
would rightly seek these treasures for the nurture 
of her abundant life. 

Here in our American churches we are finding a 
growing desire for the enrichment of our wor ship 
in symbolism. We must give greater attention to 
liturgics. One minister informs us that since the 
introduction of: certain simple furnishment for the 
chancel of his church, people who had not attended 
for years are coming and receiving satisfying spir- 
itual nurture. Once we thought wrongly that the 
sermon was the all-in-all. 


John Doe’s Family 


EARING THAT THE WIVES of workers 

were buying diamonds and fur coats, we set 
ourselves at a busy corner in Boston, some six weeks 
ago, while it was still cold, to count the crowd and 
get the percentage of extravagance. The people 
went by in a flood. We could not keep count on 
even one side of the street. We should say ten 
thousand an hour was the average in the busy part 
of the day, from eleven until four o’clock. 

We saw many coats, but not one in three hun- 

dred was of. fur. And those who wore fur were 
obviously not workmen’s wives, but younger women, 
most of them either working-girls from the shops 
and offices, or shoppers of plainly prosperous 
homes. We had to pass up the diamonds, because 
hands were gloved. But the fabrics of the coats 
were on the whole heavy and coarse; the garments 
were in good condition and of the styles shown in 
the shop windows. 
_ This casual survey forced the conclusion that the 
number of people who have spent lavish sums is 
small, and those who are guilty are conspicuous 
because they are few. 

More careful figures by an expert confirm the 
impression that the bonanza has not come, for all 
we read in the newspapers. Mr. William H. Pear 
.of the Boston Provident Association, a member also 
of the Council of the Laymen’s League, has been 
- Jooking into present wages and living needs, and 
concludes that “John Doe, Mrs. Doe, and three 
little Does” require $28.85 a week to meet current 
expenses. The house, the clothing, and the food are 
Pi Ol HL minimum basis "for healthful living. Accord- 
_ ing to the most frugal estimates, the family spends 

vs 27.10 a week. This leaves $1. 75 for church, club 
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dues, recreations, insurance, the dentist, for the 
whole family. If. a calamity befalls sickness, loss 
of work, a string of possibilities, where does the 
family g get off? How far are they from dependence? 

But, says the believer in fur coats, these people 
get sixty, seventy, one hundred dollars a week. Is 
that so? The official figures for the whole State of 
New York are $24.41 for the average worker in the 
manufacturing industries. Mr. Pear inquires, “Are 
the clerks in our department stores and offices re- 
ceiving more or less?” We answer, Less, by far. 
Fur coats? Diamonds? The purpose of Mr. Pear’s 
report was to show the need of charity in these 
days. We would show the need of common sense, 
instead of believing newspaper drivel. 


Reviving a Church 


Ge WAY TO REVIVE a church is simple. It 
involves a complete turn-about in our common 
treatment of the church, but it is nevertheless as 
plain as daylight. Our “custom is to make every- 
thing centre in the preacher. If he happens to 
have the right equipment, the people give their 
support in money, and some of them in service and 
in attendance at worship. But if he doesn’t suit, 
the whole fabric of the house of God weakens in 
every joint, and a stiff gale of discontent is likely 
at an unexpected hour to sweep the minister and 
the entire household out into the cold. 

The true course is to make everything centre in 
the church. The question is not, What will please 
the minister? but, What does the church need? 
What kind of people constitute the church? What 
kind of preaching can they assimilate? What kind 
of work are they able to do? What will build up the 
church? In order rightly to answer these ques- 
tions we must transform the preacher from a mas- 
ter to a minister, and make the success of his labor 
depend absolutely not upon what he knows and 
prefers to do, but upon what the congregation is 
ready to learn and wishes to undertake. 

This is the way the true thing is set down by 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in his lectures, “The 
Building of the Church”: “The traditional method 
has been to reach the church through the preacher. 
Let us try to reach the preacher through the 
church.” In that statement we have a principle. 
It is as intelligible to the layman as it is to the 
parson. Wherever there is to-day a vacancy in a 
parish, we commend Dr. Jefferson’s counsel to the 
proper committee. It is their duty to get it. into 
their inward parts. God has laid the law of ser- 
vice in the human soul, even the soul of the 
minister. 

Any man who makes the desire to serve his 
ruling passion is already a successful minister. 
What the church can teach him is more important, 
for a while, at least, than what he can teach the 
church. No minister should be suffered who is 
wise in his own conceits, who lacks the ability 
to make his learning attractive or useful to his 
people. The congregation came before the min- 
It will be here, for all it suffers, a long 
while after he has departed. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Fra: THE CONFERENCE of the Supreme Coun- 


cil at San Remo, in Italy, came at the beginning 
of the week news of reassuring import to the 

peace of the world. The news revealed positive signs 
of the restoration of unanimity in the operations of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but a treaty modified by actual or 
prospective agreements on the revision of some of the 
essential features of the new order of things among the 
nations. It became apparent that in the proceedings 
of the conference the demands of Premier Millerand of 
France for an unqualified and literal enforcement of 
the instrument devised at Versailles were confronted 
at the beginning of the conversations by the views held 
by Premiers Lloyd George of Great Britain and Nitti 
of Italy in favor of material revisions. In accordance 
with the British and Italian attitude, the despatches 
from San Remo at the beginning of the week reflected 
a more conciliatory spirit on the part of France.. In 
such a spirit, it was announced at San Remo, an agree- 
ment had been reached between Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Millerand, to which it was believed Signor Nitti 
would accord his adherence. 
Need for Rehabilitation of Germany 
Recognized by the Premiers’ Conference 

Although on the whole the conference at San Remo 
indicated the determination of the Supreme Council to 
reaffirm the Treaty of Versailles as the basis of the 
international structure of Europe, the method agreed 
upon for the enforcement of the treaty implied the 
recognition by France of the soundness of the British 
contention that if Germany is to be expected to carry 
out the reparatory obligations which she accepted at 
Versailles, she must be enabled to maintain order at 
home and to restore as far as possible the productive- 
ness of her industrial machinery. It was intimated 
from San Remo, for instance, that the German Gov- 
ernment’s request for the maintenance of an army of 
two hundred thousand men, instead of the one hundred 
thousand stipulated in the treaty, would be granted 
by the Council, on the ground that the larger force is 
necessary for effective dealing with the Spartacide 
movement. It was also indicated at San Remo that 
France was disposed to accept the British view that 
Germany be permitted to estimate her own powers of 
financial reparation under given conditions and that 
the total of reparatory payments shall be fixed on the 
basis of a new conference in which Germany shall be 
a participant. 
Great Britain Anxious to Promote 
Restoration of Europe as a Whole 

It is becoming increasingly evident that British 
statesmanship is pursuing a consistent course in the 
direction of the restoration of normal conditions in the 
world as a whole by the reconstruction of the produc- 
tive machinery of both Germany and Russia. There 
has been no lack of assurances both from San Remo 
and London in the past fortnight that the British Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of rehabilitating the produc- 
tive powers of Germany, is prepared not only to modify 
materially the reparatory provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles, but to take the chief part in the negotiation 
of a large loan to Germany. In repeated instances the 
highest British authorities have emphasized their view 
that the world can never hope to recover its economic 
and industrial balance so long as Russia, the second 
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greatest producer of raw materials in the world, re- 
mains outside of the region of productive industry. In 
this attitude Great Britain apparently has the unquali- . 
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fied adherence of Italy as revealed by Premier Nitti’s 
recent statement that “peace must be brought to all 
Europe, and Europe given back to work.” 


Failure of “Outlaw” Strike 
Reveals Force of Public Opinion 

By the beginning of the week it seemed that the “out- 
law” strike on the railroads inaugurated, by radical 
leadership in the face of the united opposition of the 
large Brotherhoods was q complete failure. The extent 
of the failure was indicated by the refusal of the Rail- 
way Labor Board, recently appointed by the President 
under the authority of the Transportation Act, to deal 
with any of the grievances involved in the controversy 
so long as the attempt to continue the strike was con- 
tinued. In assuming this ground the Board laid down 
the principle, plainly underlying the creation of the 
Labor Board by Congress, that the employees could 
not expect to avail themselves of the arbitrative ma- 
chinery of the law when they had violated and con- 
tinued to violate its main purpose—the prevention of 
paralyzing strikes. But the most significant feature 
of the situation as the strike was in its last stages was 
the revelation of a strong public sentiment against 
radical action by groups of labor in violation of exist- 
ing laws, against the advice of their duly elected lead- 
ers, and in defiance of definite agreements entered into 
by such leaders in their behalf. 
New York Legislature Passes 
Bills Outlawing the Socialist Party 

After a lively session in which its lower branch had de- 
fined a national problem by unseating its five Socialist 
members, not so much on the ground of individual dis- 
loyalty as on the broader allegation that the Socialist 
party is “wholly” disloyal, the New York Legislature 
in the closing hours of its life last week carried out its 
work of disfranchisement to its logical conclusion by 
passing two bills disqualifying for public office and 
for the ballot any political party or group whose views 
might be pronounced dangerous to existing institutions 
by the majority of the Appellate Division in the Albany 
District. These two measures were bitterly opposed 
by the majority of the metropolitan press of New York, 
including the stanch Republican organ associated with 
the names of Horace Greeley and of Whitelaw Reid. 
It was pointed out by some of the majority leaders in 
both the Assembly and the Senate in the course of the 
memorable struggle, that such proscriptive measures 
violate the spirit of the American Constitution and 
tend to promote the very disloyalty which they are 
ostensibly designed to check and render innocuous. 
The bills, however, were passed through the Assembly 
under the guidance of Speaker Thaddeus C. Sweet, 
credited with aspirations to the Republican nomination 
for the governorship, and through the Senate by similar 
party leadership. The supporting majority, however, 
was recruited from both parties. It was believed at 
the beginning of the week that Governor Smith would 
veto both measures. 
National Issue Raised by New York's 
Proscriptive Action on Socialism 

In the course of its discussion of the legislative pro- 
gramme designed to disfranchise an important if vexa- 
tious minority, the question of the best method of deal- 
ing with such movements as Socialism and its radical 
kin has been forced to the front as a national issue. 
This question is closely coupled with the problem of 
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the spread of discontent as recently revealed by Hiram 
Johnson’s triumph in the primaries in various centres. 
Public men of equal loyalty to existing institutions 
differ in their views of the wisdom of measures recall- 
ing in their severity the Bismarckian attempt to dis- 
franchise the Socialists in Germany and the repressive 
policy pursued by the Russian autocracy up to the very 
moment when popular discontent brought the imperial 
_ institution tumbling about its ears. There appeared to 

be a growing conviction, unmistakably revealed by the 
utterances of a large and growing section of the press, 
that the instrument of repression is a double-edged 
knife which is dangerous in the hands of the govern- 
ment in any republic, and especially in the United 
States. The reply to this point of view from the ultra- 
conservative camp was that no mercy should be shown 
to enemies of the state. 
Problem of Housing 
Grows in Acuteness 

An interesting and promising attempt to solve the 

housing problem is being outlined in Pittsburgh, where 
great industrial corporations and trust companies are 
launching a campaign to promote building operations 
on a large scale by advances to employees and to citi- 
zens able and willing to make a modest initial invest- 
ment in a home. In every centre of population, and 
conspicuously in teeming and polyglot New York, 
efforts to promote building have failed because of the 
high cost of labor and materials, the unsettled condi- 
tion of the labor market, and the taxation imposed 
upon mortgages by both state and federal legislation. 
Legislative activities for the most part have been lim- 
ited to measures imposing a curb on the rapacity of 
profiteering landlords. It is becoming apparent, how- 
ever, that measures designed to encourage building, 
somewhat similar to those adopted by industrial cor- 
porations and trust companies in Pittsburgh, are es- 
sential if the growing evil of high rents, due in the 
main to the growing shortage of housing accommoda- 
tions, is to be met in intelligent and constructive 
fashion. a 


Brevities 


It seems almost reasonable to hope that we are cool- 
ing off, and that in spite of the lurid alarms in the 
newspapers, the country still stands, though precious 
little can be said for the Government at Washington. 


The programme for the May Meetings is full of in- 
teresting suggestions for every variety of pilgrim. 
New names are included among the speakers, and fresh 
subjects, coming up straight from life, promise a de- 
lightful and quickening week. 


It is proposed to establish a chair of literature in the 
name of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in the Lincoln Memorial 
University at Harrogate, Tenn., for which a committee 
including Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. Dr. Charles W. Wendte, and 
Rev. John Malick is gathering funds. The endowment 
is to be $30,000. 

The serious situation in the Interchurch World 
Movement is presented in an interview with two of the 
leaders, in to-day’s issue. The people of this country 
are still keeping fresh in their minds the manner in 
which all religious varieties labored together for vic- 
tory in the World War. They dislike reversion to 
pre-war narrowness, which in this instance means the 
old, odious thing, namely, that we are not as good as 

those who think otherwise about religion than we do. 
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In Good Faith, or of Necessity? 


A pertinent inquiry about the honesty of the new 
Y. W. C. A. test of membership 


T the recent Y. W. C. A. convention at Cleveland, 

A Ohio, April 138-20, a new basis of membership 

for students was adopted and widely heralded 

as a liberal move. Some details of this change may 
be of interest to readers of Tun Rucistmr. 

Membership in the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was formerly confined to members “of evangeli- 
cal churches.” The recent changes, so far as I am in- 
formed, relate to students’ branches only. For them, the 
new requirement for membership reads as follows :— 

“Any woman of the institution may be a member of 
the Association, provided, 

“(1) That she is in sympathy with the purpose of 
the Association ; 

(2) That she makes the following declaration: ‘It 
is my purpose to live as a true follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The purpose of the Association is stated under four 
heads, preceded by a preamble, as follows :— 

“The Young Women’s Christian Association of 

, affirming the Christian faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord 
and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit, the Revealer 
of Truth, and Source of power for life and service, 
according to the teaching of the Holy Scripture and 
the witness of the Church, declares its purpose to be:— 

“(1) To lead students to God through faith in Jesus 
Christ ; 

“(2) To lead them into membership and service in 
the Christian Church; 

“(3) To promote their growth in Christian faith 
and character, especially through the study of the 
Bible; 

“(4) To influence them to devote themselves in 
united efforts with all Christians, to making the will 
of Christ effective in human society, and to extending 
the Kingdom of God throughout the world.” 

The whole change of constitution or by-laws, of which 
the above represents a part, includes also certain 
“qualifications for leadership.” The central article of 
these provides that “two-thirds of the cabinet members 
shall be members of churches which are entitled to 
representation in the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, and only those delegates who are 
members of such churches shall be entitled to vote in 
conventions.” I assume it is known that Unitarians 
are among those excluded from the Federal Council. 

With all due sympathy for liberal-feeling members in 
local Y. W. C, A.’s, I think Unitarians will have to vote 
that these changes are born of the head and not of 
the heart. They represent the difficulty of getting 
students in our larger institutions, where most studies 
tend to liberalize the mind, to subscribe to the old 
tests. 

Moreover, the declaration which the student now 
makes upon joining turns out to be like a wedge, thin at 
the entering end, but getting larger and larger above. It 
is essentially dishonest. It involves the “Purpose” and 
smacks of the “Preamble.” And we discover that it 
does not admit to the ground floor of equal privileges, 

Sripnpy 8. Rosins. 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Against All Sectarianism 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


During sixty out of my eighty years I have read 
Tue RecisterR continuously, and never has an editorial 
more fully drawn my approbation for its genuine lib- 
eralism as well as logic and wisdom than did yours of 
March 25 in which you urged “not a cent” from Uni- 
tarians for the sectarian Protestant Interchurch Move- 
ment. Only it should be extended to all sectarianism, 
including any remnants of it still lingering among 
those who call themselves Unitarians and yet refuse 
fellowship to Jews, Islamites, Brahmans, Buddhists, 
and all others who cannot call themselves by the Chris- 
tian name. 

“Not a dollar for any of these will I ever give,” re- 
solved Andrew Carnegie in his early life, and stood to 
his resolve to the end with reference to all forms of 
both sectarianism in religion and partisanship in 
politics. 

In like spirit Abraham Lincoln to the end of his life 
refused to identify himself with any religious move- 
ment because he found none that made the Golden Rule 
and the Two Commandments its only test of fellow- 
ship. 

When the committee on subscriptions for the new 
Congressional Library in Washington wrote to Charles 
W. Eliot for a brief religious inscription that should 
have no sectarian word in it, he sent them: “What doth 
the Eternal One require of thee, O man, but to do 
justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God!” 

Anything more than this or similar sentiments re- 
quired as a condition of co-operation or fellowship is 
sectarianism or partisanship, and for its support “not 
a cent” should any true Liberal give. 


_ Martin Kettoge SCHERMERHORN. 
OAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Interchurch Leaders See a Coming Crisis 


The contest is on between the reactionaries and the pro- 
gressives in American Protestantism— 
It has grave possibilities 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ee INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 
faces a situation which calls for all the breadth 
of vision, all the diplomacy, all the fearlessness 
and honest conviction which it can summon. Every 
great movement—and who can deny that this is the 
greatest co-operative Christian undertaking on record? 
—at some period of its career has reached the point 
of flowing fortune or of ebbing disaster. The Inter- 
church World Movement now confronts a similar crisis. 
It cannot escape the consequence. The issue is one 
which the leaders have foreseen for some time and 
which they have tried to evade with all the resources 
at their command. They could no more evade it than 
orthodoxy at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
could evade the overpowering sweep of intellectual 
revival. 


The fateful point at issue is not, as some have de- 
clared, the danger of a complicated mechanism. It is 
not the danger, as others have declared, of a vast com- 
mercialized enterprise. The danger is more formid- 


able; it strikes deeper than may be reached by a ma- | 


terial definition. ‘Phe heart and soul of this Movement 


is active co-operation of all Christian bodies. The . 


abundant literature is filled with the high motives 


of a united Christendom, of a crusade against the | 


forces of reaction and self-seeking in which all Chris- 
tians were to be included. The leaders in their ad- 
dresses have emphasized over and over that at last a 
movement had. been started big enough to include every 
one of the Christian communions. Indeed, the under-' 
taking gets its impetus and depends for its life upon 
a united Protestant Church. The ringing battle-cry’ 
heard at the great conventions and mass meetings is 
“All Protestantism combined under the Leadership of 


Christ!” The trumpet call sounded by the authorized: 


leaders, who without exception are men of distin- 
guished ability, is for one far-flung battle-line which 
is not to know the meaning of division or retreat. 


Yet what are the facts? Is the Movement actually . 
practising the Christian principles which it proclaims ?,< 


Is it accomplishing its splendid original intention of 
uniting the Protestant churches? It is not. The time 
has come for this statement to be made, and to be made 
with positive assertion. This declaration of failure 
is not published for the purpose of criticism. “Were 
we influenced by prejudice, what we are now to say, 
would find no authority in a journal which intends to 
be catholic and Christian in its policies. For the wel-. 
fare of the Movement, for its continued life, yes, for, 
the safety of mankind the world over, which requires 
the spirit of Christ as in no previous time, this warning 
must be given. Should the Interchurch Movement col-: 
lapse, the only means (as is now generally acknowl- 
edged) of saving civilization will have failed. The sit- 
uation is an exceedingly critical one, and it should be 
described clearly and with emphasis for others as well. 
as for Liberal sympathizers. 

The Interchurch Movement is likely to revert to the 
unenvied position, so long occupied by the Protestant 
Church, with its efforts futile and its people reaction- 
ary. Those who have followed the Movement with open 
sympathies and eager hope, little by little have had 
their faith shaken by the steadily increasing tendency 
to revert to type. The Movement cannot accomplish - 
the immense task it has set itself until with determina- 
tion it breaks from the position of servitude to denomihs 
national whips. 


A group of Interchurch leaders have been pennies 
They. 


the country in the interests of the Movement. 


have held a succession of remarkable meetings. They 


were in Boston. As a representative of THm CHRISTIAN - 
Reeister I took occasion to interview two of these 


leaders. The first person with whom I talked is vice- 
chairman and one of the most influential members 


of the National Executive Committee, Dr. William” 


Hiram Foulkes. 
I asked, “Will you please explain why Liberals have 


not been invited to participate in the gee 


World Movement?” 


“Well, for one reason,” he replied, “Interchurch is 
based on the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in’ 
The Federal Council is composed of’ Evan- 
We of the Interchurch have no power i 


America. 
gelical churches. 
to pass over the Council’s constitution.” 


“But is there not a more direct reason?” r ques. 
is 


tioned again. 
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He paused a moment. “Yes, there is. Two denomi- 
nations, the largest in the country, obliged us to de- 
clare,.in order to secure their co-operation, that none 
but Evangelical bodies were going to be invited into 
the Movement.” 

“T see,” I responded. “You were placed in a diffi- 
cult position.” It occurred to me that the leaders 
might not be in entire sympathy with this point of 
view. I inquired, “Do you think if the men who are 
guiding this Movement were free to follow their con- 
victions that they would include the Liberals?” 

» “No, sir, they would not. They know that such 
action would wreck the Movement.” 

“But of course they understand,” I continued, “that 
here in New England the feeling exists in the denomi- 
nations already in the Movement, that the policy of 
exclusion is not altogether a wise one.” 

“We have been told so,” came the answer; “but the 
trend is as evident the other way in those same denomi- 
nations in Pennsylvania, in the South and the West. 
Why, if I should propose to my constituents that you 
people be included, I should be disfranchised. Please 
understand, we speak for the denominations; we have 
no further authority.” 

With the object in mind of verifying the attitude of 
the National Council and the National Executive Com- 
mittee, I approached another leader, Dr. Ralph E. Dif- 
fendorfer, Director-General of Home Missions Survey, 
who is high in the confidence of Interchurch and has 
rendered the Movement and the cause of Christianity 
the finest service. 

“Make no mistake,” he said in response to my ques- 
tion,—“we are the most liberal group of men in this 
country; but if we should propose to our following 
that the free-thinking communions be included, a cry 
of protest would result and the Movement would be 
in a fair way of disintegration. You here in liberal 
New England do not realize how strong the feeling is 
in other parts of the country; and please remember, 
we have those other sections to conciliate.” 

“But is not the integrity of the. Movement already 
threatened?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “we are approaching a grave 
crisis. The entire enterprise is resting on a pivot, so 
to speak, and is liable at any moment to swing down- 
ward or upward. We regret that this question had to 
come up.” 

“T think the Liberals do, too,” I replied, “though 
the question was not of their choosing. It has persisted 
until in the natural course of events it is demanding a 
reply. Your Movement is too big and the question of 
exclusion is too important for the issue to be evaded. 
The Movement has already lost some of the leading men 
of the included denominations because of its reaction- 
ary policy.” 

“We may as well explain the exact situation,” he 
continued. “The danger we confront is not one of de- 
nominational difference; we do not worry any longer 
about that. We are fast approaching the far greater 
danger of a distinct division between a backward-look- 
ing and a forward-looking Protestant Church. In short, 
we are facing a reactionary religious policy of threaten- 
ing dimensions. You come to us with your question. 
On the other hand, we have a large and influential ele- 
ment of Millerites and Seventh-day Adventists who are 
fighting us on the ground that all our work is needless. 
Christ is soon to come. Therefore all this vast expendi- 
ture of energy and ingathering of funds is sinful and 
criminal.” 

“And you must include such faiths,” I observed, “and 
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exclude that element of Protestant Christianity which 
for upward of a century has blazed the trail of Chris- 
tian progress and has actually made possible the Inter- 
church Movement.” 

“All we can say,” he protested, “is that we ‘are 
but the spokesmen for the denominations. They 
declare the time is not ripe for the coming in of that 
element.” 

“Do you not honestly think that the Movement needs 
the Liberal interpretation and vision?” 

“Quite likely,” he returned. 

Both of these men were gracious, and quite ready to 
discuss the question, though it must be plain that they 
were placed in a difficult and compromising position. : 
Whatever the attitude of certain denominations may | 
be, the men who compose the Executive Committee and 
the General Committee are men of devoted purpose 
and Christian temper. It is not due to them, but in 
spite of them, that the Movement is threatened with a 
disastrous retrograde policy. 

The danger is not unfounded. The warning is not 
an idle reciting of words. The danger is actual, and 
the warning is for an immediate change of front. Not 
without good reason did a recent editorial in the 
Congregationalist, a publication of wide influence 
among Evangelicals, which was directly inspired by an 
editorial in Tun Rucisrer protesting against the treat-. 
ment of Unitarians, call the attention of its readers 
to the injustice of the attitude of exclusion, and declare 
that “Congregationalists should not leave the religious 
public in doubt as to their conviction on the matter.” 
And many there must. be who would exclaim with D. 
Brewer Eddy of the American Board, “As for me, I 
prefer to work with Liberals whom I know and love 
rather than with some distant communion I never 
heard of and whose reactionary notions I distrust.” 

But the situation is one in which elements other 
than those of a personal nature are involved. The very 
usefulness and life of the Interchurch Movement is 
at stake. The decisions which the leaders will soon 
be obliged to render, regardless of their preference to 
avoid the issue, will determine whether this undertak- 
ing, grand and noble at its inception, is to realize its 
early promise, or whether the Protestant fiasco of past 
centuries is going to be repeated. They should con- 
clude to cast in their fortunes with an interpreta- 
tion of Christianity which thoughtful men and women 
agree is the saving one for this generation. What 
if some adherents should be lost? An interpreta- 
tion which could not persuade men in the past and 
make Christianity an all-influencing world force 
certainly cannot accomplish the more difficult feat of 
doing it to-day. 

Until the Interchurch Movement takes station on 
higher and more Christian ground it will not be able 
to achieve its purpose. It will defeat itself. Already 
divisions are being created; in town after town the 
Liberal churches and the Evangelical churches are af- 
fected with feelings of separation such as they have 
not felt for generations, and at the time when it ap- 
peared Christian harmony had been permanently es- 
tablished. 

The schism of 1825 is liable to repeat itself. If it 
does, Liberalism will receive vast accessions, and may 
find it advisable to start a World Movement of its 
own. Unless vigorous action is taken, the division of 
the Protestant world into Progressives and Reaction- 
aries will become an accomplished fact. 

And some there are who declare: “If that division 
must come, let it come. We are ready.” 
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An American with Buddhists at Worship 


Sunday-school mass meetings and the elevation of the 
priesthood among the signs of progress of religion 
in Japan ; 


PROF. CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


Vassar College 


II 


T WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE in a short article to 
| give any idea of the position of Buddhism in Japan 
at the present time, it is such an integral part of 
the life of the people. Indeed, only the most profound 
scholarship would enable one to separate its influence 
from all those which have moulded the Japanese people 
into what they are to-day. Only a few scenes can be 
given to present 
some of its aspects. 
First of all, it is 
hard for Ameri- 
cans to understand 
how religious con- 
tact can be an in- 
tegral part of daily 
life, for with us re- 
ligion is something 
which we take out 
and attend to for 
a brief period on 
Sunday, and then 
put away into its 
compartment for 
another week or 
two. Because Jap- 
anese Buddhists 
have no regular 
services, or Sun- 
day-schools, or 
prayer-meetings, 
we may be in- 
clined to call them 
unreligious; but a 
mere description 
of a temple and its 
activities will 
show how religion 
can come natur- 
ally and freely 
as the air one 
breathes. An interesting old one at Kyoto suggests 
itself as typical. ' 

The Chion-in Temple is placed upon a mountain-side 
whose irregular contours give fine play to the Japanese 
love of landscape gardening. The temple grounds 
consist of terraces levelled from the mountain, which 
are reached by flights of stone steps leading from one 
level to the next. The main group of buildings is 
placed upon a broad plaza, of sufficient area to give 
them a spacious setting. The temple itself is set about 
ten feet above the ground, and is reached by a flight 
of steep and narrow wooden steps, while around it is 
a broad veranda from eight to ten feet wide. The 
entire front of the temple is open to the outer world. 
Huge doors hinged at the top are pulled up every 
morning and fastened to the beams of the heavily 
overhanging porch roof, which is merely the continu- 
ation of the temple roof. In rainy or cold weather, 
sliding screens are pulled across the openings, which 
may perhaps keep out the wet, but hardly the cold. 


GENERAL NOGI AND OTHER ARMY OFFICERS OFFERING PRAYERS 
FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE EMPEROR MEIJI AT A 
BUDDHIST SHRINE IN TOKYO 


General Nogi is the officer with a beard, second from the right end in the 
front row. 
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Let us in imagination join the throng of pilgrims 


visiting this sanctuary some fine day in the springtime. 
At the foot of the steps, the Japanese pause to remove 
their footgear, which are tagged, and left in care of 
some old man or woman, who gets a few sen in return. 
Foreigners must al8o remove their shoes, or else put 
covers on them, so as not to scar the floors of the 
passageways," which have been worn smooth by the 
polishings of generations of stockinged feet. As we 
ascend the steps, and pause upon the piazza to survey 
the scene, we see first a square coffer in front of the 
central opening, in which the devout may place their 
offerings of money. Many a coin clinks its way into 
that box on sunny days. To one side is a low table 
on which are spread out post-cards of the temple, and 
various writings in Japanese, which may be charms, 
or pious sentiments precious to the visitor. Behind 
it sits an attendant with shaven head, doubtless a 
priest, who also 
sells tickets of ad- 
mission to the tem- 
ple apartments, 
which are shown 
to the visitors. 
Approaching the 
door and looking 
in, we see the huge 
figure of Buddha, 
rising into the 
darkness of the 
lofty and peaked 
roof. Before it are 
vases of flowers, 
real and artificial, 
the latter being 
gilded lotus blos- 
soms and leaves, 
which are sym- 
bolic of their lord. 
There is also a 
low table or two 
with the imple- 
ments for the 
priest to use in the 
service, for it is 
quite ritualistic, 
especially on cere- 
monial occasions. 
We may enter the 
room and walk 
about freely, look- 
ing at the fine works of art within, or at the interesting 
groups of people, who doubtless are equally interested 
in us. They may pause before the image to fold their 
hands and utter a silent prayer, or perhaps they are 
overawed by the magnificence of it all. They may be 
dwellers in the city, come out for an afternoon walk, 
or they may be pilgrims making their first visit to this 
wonderful centre of shrines. Perhaps they belong to 
the temple, in the sense of giving it financial support, 
or they may expect to be buried in the old cemetery 
which clings to the narrow hillside out behind the 
temple enclosure. The visitors walk around in silence, 
many old women among them, but also young men 
with their wives and children. Sometimes a group 
goes about under the guidance of an attendant, who 
points out the wonders of the place. 
Stepping out into the sunshine again, it is interesting 
to gaze over the scene, fascinating with its constant 
motion, its little girls in gay-colored kimonos, ladies 
with bright silk parasols in foreign fashion, pigeons 
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waiting to be fed. It seems more like a summer outing 
than a serious religious performance, but how can we 
tell what is in their hearts! The temples are the 
great things in their lives; there is hardly anything else 
for them to go to see, unless it be the gardens where 
the flowers bloom, or the theatre, or a tea-house. 

In strong contrast to this dignified and aristocratic 
old structure in Kyoto is the very popular and plebeian 
one in Asakusa Park in Tokyo. Here the temple 
grounds have been turned into a pleasure park, some- 
thing like Coney Island on a small and dingy scale. 
The temple is only one of many buildings, all shabby 
and weatherworn. There are no old attendants at 
the foot of the steps to help the visitor remove his 
footgear, and we walk boldly up into the room, with 


its stone floor, on which the wooden sandals of the. 


Japanese make a loud hollow sound.- It is so dark 
and gloomy, one can hardly see the face of the goddess 
enshrined there. | TH x 

Still the people AS 

come in great AN 

streams, passing ‘ 
through, dropping 
their coppers into 
the box, folding 
their hands in 
prayer, and chil- 
dren run through 
in play, for it is 
the one open spot 


in the neighbor- M, XA ets 
hood. cf SESS Ay Ae 
Outside, there 


are stands for sell- 
ing all sorts of 
fascinating things, 
—queer kinds of 
food, grain for the 
pigeons, little 
cakes for the ani- 
mals which are in 
a sort of menag- 
erie, cakes for the 
children too, bal- 
loons, trinkets, 
balls, dolls, souve- 
nirs of all kinds. 
There are even : 

things to wear,—bright-colored little silk hats, for the 
baby on the back, scarlet or green, which make him look 
like a great tulip as his head sways around over his 
mother’s shoulder. The crowd is thick in some places, 
but everywhere in motion, except at the tea pavilions. 
An attempt is made to introduce some educational 
features, and the payment of a few sen allows one to 
enter an exhibition hall, where wax figures represent 
scenes from the past, with their brilliant costumes, or 
else in humbler dress illustrate some moral teaching, 
such as the evil effects upon the family when the 
father drinks. 

But the reader is impatiently asking how this repre- 
sents anything religious, and how these scenes will 
tell us anything about Buddhism in present-day Japan. 
Indeed they are not all, but if the visitor wishes to 
see anything more intimate, he must look for it in 
quieter places and in a leisurely spirit. At the same 

_time they are very characteristic of the Japanese 
people, who are volatile, and fond of change and 
novelty. Our next journey will take us out to Kama- 
kura, to a monastery of the Zen sect at Engakuji, where 
we shall find a secluded spot and a teacher with his 
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Note the temple in the background. There are several priests also in the 
background at the left. 
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few disciples engaged in the practice of contemplation. 
This is higher Buddhism. 

The foundation is an old one dating from the palmy 
days of Kamakura, in the twelfth century. Engakuji 
is in a valley some little distance from the town, and 
one walks along a winding country road, past little 
villages, through a narrow pass between thickly wooded 
hills, and enters an enclosure which seems almost 
deserted, so old and stained the buildings are, and so 
solitary it is. Ascending gradually through a defile, 
over an old road paved with stones, we turn aside and 
enter a courtyard where a few small buildings are 
placed. One of them is the house of the teacher, and 
another, an open hall where the practice takes place. 
There is also an old Chinese temple, very tiny, hold- 
ing a relic of Buddha himself. As foreigners do not 
often see how Zen contemplation is carried on, it may 
be interesting to describe somewhat in detail what 
the writer saw. 

The teacher of 
Zen proposes to 
his pupil some 
problem rather ab- 
stract and philo- 
sophical in charac- 
ter or having some 
bearing on the re- 
moter realms of 
life. This problem 
the pupil takes 
away with him, 
tt eat att aU PR she | Ee seats himself in a 
eg tty ete tia: bates | prescribed pos- 
ae ture, empties his 
mind of all extra- 
neous matter, and 
lets the question 
revolve, until some 
sort of conclusion 
comes to him. 
This he reports to 
his master, who 
encourages him, or 
corrects him and 
sends him back 
with further or- 
ders until he pre- 
sents a_ satisfac- 
tory solution. It is evident that the pupil is really 
practising mysticism, though not quite the kind which 
was common in Europe, three or four centuries ago, or 
he does not go into an ecstatic condition, nor does he 
try to submit his will to that of a higher being, as did 
the Christian mystics. It is designed to train the 
mind for intense intellectual activity, to make it alert, 
and prepared for any emergency. Japanese are in- 
clined to make a little light of it to foreigners for fear 
of bringing on ridicule, but to one who is sincerely 
interested, they take pleasure in showing all that can 
be shown to one who does not himself take part in it. 

When we arrived at the teacher’s house, we were met 
by a smiling disciple who,welcomed us and‘ told us 
that his master would be free in a half-hour or so, that 
the class which was seated in the hall of contemplation 
would soon be dismissed and summoned to report to 
him, “and after that he would be ready to receive us. 
In the meantime, we wandered about in the enclosure, 
to see the different buildings. The hall of contem- 
plation was a very plain building, with doors open at 
both ends, and we were invited to look in. On both 
sides against the wall and down the centre were raised 
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: platforms, about four feet above the ground. They 
were covered with matting, a space being allotted to 


each pupil. Above were shelves upon which lay his 


roll of bedding and his few dishes. The men were 
seated upright, and though they must have been con- 
scious of our presence, no one looked directly at us. 
The leader of the class sat by the door, and when the 
time was up, he clapped two pieces of wood together, 
which is a customary signal in Japan, and the pupils 
slowly one by one left the hall, took the few steps to 
the near-by house of the teacher, and there sat down in 
the anteroom to await his call. We ourselves walked 
along after them and stood looking on. At last, when 
every pupil had been summoned to give his report, 
and had returned to the hall, we too received our call. 


Strong Sense of Social Responsibility 


The reception-room was very tiny, but most artistic. 
Our host was seated before the tokonoma, and cushions 
were placed for us facing him, and looking toward 
the alcove where hung a Japanese painting, and under- 
neath it stood a vase of flowers. Just beside this, the 
screen had been pushed aside, and we looked out into 
a lovely bit of garden. It would be impossible to repeat 
our conversation, and only a general impression can 


be given, but two points stand out clearly in my mind. 


The first is, that it is difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
to explain Zen; it must be practised to be understood. 
The second is, that while the pupils do not link them- 
selves with a personal deity in their contemplation, the 
questions suggested are such as to force them to con- 
sider where they themselves stand in the universe. 
Perhaps it may be Pantheism, perhaps it is like the 
Creative Evolution of Bergson, only the stream of 
life is much more calm, and not so turbulent. Certainly 
the spirit of this teacher was most elevated. 

But there are still other phases of modern Buddhism 
which must be described, and we must leave this charm- 
ing spot, whose mere existence is a proof that Japan 
is not entirely given over to materialistic ideas, to see 
if this modern Buddhist has a feeling of his social 
responsibility, a quest in which the reader will not be 
disappointed. Some of the younger men have a strong 
sense of duty, and are trying to elevate the priest- 
hood and train the young. They have adopted the 
Sunday-school idea, and there are a number of Sunday- 
schools scattered over the country. I was fortunate 
to be present at two large mass meetings of children. 
One was held in a rather poor district of Tokyo, in a 
Buddhist university, and the children were drawn in 
from the entire neighborhood. There were religious 
songs, story-telling by a very accomplished narrator 
with colored charts for illustration, and a little play 
given by four boys. One of the boys had offended his 
companions by refusing to go with them to moving- 
picture shows, and they were inclined to let him alone 
and not play with him; but they found that he had 
stayed away because his mother had begged him not 
to go, and the discovery that his act was due to his 
filial piety so affected them, that they all resolved 
never to go again. 

I was present also at another Sunday-school mass 
meeting in Kyoto, in the handsome city hall. The 
audience at once impressed us as coming from the 
upper classes, because of the elegance of their. dress. 
The number on the programme which we saw was the 
presentation of offerings to Buddha, for which an equal 
number of boys and girls very prettily dressed had 
been selected. They came on the stage two at a time, 
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a boy and a girl, to the sound of music from a tiny 
melodeon, each one bearing a plate gayly decorated 
with garlands of flowers and streamers of ribbon, on 
which the offering of food was lying, and stepping 
forward placed them upon the pedestal of the image. 

Hymns are popular in these Sunday-schools, and the 
airs have a familiar sound to an American ear, for the 
Buddhists have taken some of our best-known tunes 
and have written their own words to them. Christians 
will almost universally tell of this circumstance, and 
will describe how the words of “Jesus loves me, this 
I know,” have been changed into “Buddha loves me, 
this I know. ” While imitation is considered the best 
flattery, the missionaries do not seem to care for this 
particular kind. 

The Buddhists also issue Sunday-school cards repre- 


‘ senting scenes from the life of Buddha. In one, the 


goddess Kwannon is appearing to a little child, in 
which aspect she bears a strong resemblance to similar 
pictures of the Virgin Mary... © 


The assemblage of deities worshipped by the Japan- — 


ese Buddhists is very large. Many of them merely 
represent Buddha in his different attributes, but others 
are distinct personalities. Among the lesser deities, 
there are some quite dear to the heart of the common 
people. Of these, Binzuru is one of the most popular. 
On account of his misdeeds he was ostracized from the 
company of his fellow-gods, and hence his image is 
usually found outside of the temples, often exposed to 
the elements and quite weatherworn. He is usually 
seated, with one hand uplifted. Around his neck a 
small red cushion is tied, over which is a square-cut 
white bib. Sometimes he wears a sleevelet. Often- 
times if Binzuru sits out in the wet, his bib gets very 
soiled, but occasionally one finds him wearing a nice 
clean one. To receive assistance from him, one rubs the 
affected part of the body, then the corresponding part 
of Binzuru, and so on several times. In consequence, 
some parts of the image are worn quite smooth, and 
thus show where the prevailing troubles exist. That 
disease is spread in this way is hardly to be questioned, 
but the authorities are aware of the danger, and in 
certain popular temples have surrounded him with a 
wire netting, so that the ailing person cannot touch 
him with the hand, but must use a paper spill, thrust- 
ing it through the holes in the netting. 


Marriage Becoming a Religious Ceremony 


It would seem that ordinary Buddhism has very little 
to offer to educated men. ‘Higher Buddhism, like Zen, 
may appeal to a few, but it is hardly possible for them 
to believe in such a multitude of deities or in the mani- 
fold superstitious practices. Hence many who call 
themselves Buddhists never go to a temple, though they 
expect to call upon the priest to officiate at a funeral. 
Marriage is a civil contract, though it is becoming 
popular to have a ceremony performed at a temple or at 
least by a priest according to a ritual. On the other 
hand, there are many sincere and earnest men among 
them who believe devoutly in its teaching and are 
reverent worshippers, who seek religious help when 
they are in trouble. In the accompanying illustration, 
General Nogi and a group of officers are praying for 
the recovery of the Emperor Meiji, while three Buddhist 
priests are officiating. One cannot help being touched 
by the forlorn and hopeless attitude of the men. In 
contrast, General Nogi’s head is uplifted in an alert 
way, as if he were even then deciding to follow his 
loved master if he should die. ~ ; 
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Strong Union of Two Worcester Churches 


Some of the immediate gains for the Unitarian cause in 
a city of revived religious devotion - 


HE GROWTH AND WELFARE of the Unitarian 
| faith should be, and is to most people in the 
Church, of vital interest, and it is therefore a 

matter for deep satisfaction that in the city of Worces- 
ter, Mass., a situation exists which is most encouraging. 
Last spring there were three churches without minis- 
ters,—Unity Church, South Memorial Church, and the 
First Unitarian Church. The last, having called Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, invited the Church of the Unity to 
join forces with it. With a fine spirit of co-operation 
this amalgamation was accomplished, and there is to- 
day one thriving church on Court Hill. It is a congre- 
gation of Unitarians who are doing things, and a city 
awakening more and more to the significance of this 
church as a live force in the community. 

The South Memorial Church has become the property 
of the American Unitarian Association, and will hold 
services during the summer months; so there will be 
no “closed season” for Unitarianism. Plans for this 
church for another year are not yet formulated. If 
possible, its work will continue. 

_ The result of this policy of concentration is a veri- 
table revival of Unitarianism. The uniting of the 
two churches as well as the accession of many new 
people to the faith has brought such an increase of 
members and. attendants since September that new 
methods of handling affairs have become necessary. 
In December the Pledge System with assigned seats 
was effectively adopted, so that the $14,000 budget for 
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_ FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, WORCESTER, MASS. 


1920 was exceeded, and this after paying off by volun- 
tary contribution a deficit of $5,500. The church 
entered the year 1920 clear and unencumbered. 
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The assigning of seats is a recognition of the natural 
preference for an accustomed location in the church, 
but there is no relation between such location and 
financial responsibility. After five minutes to eleven 
the sittings are open to all who may come. Four 
hundred and eighty places have been assigned. 

No collections are taken except those for special 
objects such as the 
‘Post-Office Mission, 
Hungarian Relief, 
and the American 
Unitarian Associ- 
ation. There are, 
however, racks in the 
pews containing en- 
velopes for voluntary 
contributions by | 
visitors, enabling 
those attending but 
not regularly sup- 
porting the church 
to make return for 
value received. Open 
boxes in which to 
place these envelopes 
are at the head of 
each aisle. 

The average atten- 
dance since Septem- 
ber has been three 
hundred, reaching 
nearly five hundred 
at Christmas and Easter. A very large proportion 
are men. One hundred and seventy-four have taken 
part in the service of the Right Hand of Fellowship, 
some of them members of Unity Church, some from the 
South Memorial, and many new-comers. 

Because of the progress and growth of the year’s 
work, the services of Miss Anna Brooks Carter as 
parish worker have been engaged, to superintend the 
church school and assist Mr. Savage. 

The Women’s Alliance and Benevolent Society, 
numbering one hundred and forty-three members, has 
disbursed $700 for local charities and church needs; 
the department. of Clothing Conservation has made 
and distributed over six hundred garments. 

A Business Women’s Club, to meet in the evening, 
is being formed, because of the large number of 
business and professional women whose occupation 
during the daylight hours prevents them from attend- 
ing the Alliance meetings. 

The Worcester Chapter of the Laymen’s League has 
an average attendance of seventy-five. There is at each 
meeting a supper in the parish house, followed by a 
business session and the speech of the evening. From 
the Chapter ten active committees have been formed, 
from one on Community Contact to one on the Church 
School. A representative of the League has also been 
included in the Prudential Committee of the church, 
thereby giving to the laymen a direct voice in the 
matter of church policy. The officers of the Chapter 
are men active in both city and church affairs. 

The combination of the two churches is complete, 
thanks to the fine spirit in which each has met the 
other. There is now one real church family, whose 
members are genuinely earnest in their desire to see the 
present healthy growth continue through the years. 
There is constructive criticism, born of the interest 
in making the church a power for Unitarian influence 
and the application of the principles of the faith to 
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the lives of more and more individuals and to the city 
they would serve. 

Co-operation is the spirit. . Organization along 
common-sense, serviceable lines is the method. “Here- 
in let no man be stranger,”—the words which appear 
on the weekly calendar and in the church advertise- 
ments are significant of the atmosphere. 

A beautiful example of the best type of architecture 
of the New England. meeting-house, the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Worcester stands next to the Court 
House, a symbol of rational and reverential religion 
and responsible free fellowship without which justice 
and citizenship cannot exist. 


Does the Child Hate Sunday-school? 


There is a reason if he does, says.the author, and a way 
to make him love it, and to become 
spiritually powerful 


H. W. JORDAN 


N ARMY which dies off from lack of recruits is 
A as dead as one exterminated in battle. The 
Christian army in America is diminishing at 
the rate of one million each year. Only forty-two 
millions of our one hundred million people are nomi- 
nally affiliated with any religious organization. Sun- 
day-school attendance is three millions less than in 
1915, and twenty-six million children and youths are 
without systematic training in religion. At this rate, 
in two generations, religion will be as extinct as the 
American pigeon or the bison. 

The uninspiring and superficial instruction in Sun- 
day-schools is a main reason of religious decay. On 
the average, the session is not more than an hour, with 
_ half the time properly occupied with devotional exer- 
cises. The remaining minutes are given to a hurried 
lesson, based usually upon narrow, bigoted interpreta- 
tion of the particular sectarian belief of the church 
under whose roof the children sit. 

The child hates his Sunday-school lesson, learned 
under protest late Saturday night. His mind is con- 
centrated far more upon the dismissal bell than upon 
accumulating life-eenduring knowledge of Christianity. 
The teacher, a volunteer with little religious training, 
is lured on, year by year, by a nebulous sense of duty. 

If it be worth while to maintain the Christian 
Church by instruction of the young, our teaching 
should be so ennobling that it implants growing, life- 
long interest. It can be, if we do not limit our Sunday 
education to Christianity, but make it comprehensive 
study of all religion. 

Each Sunday-school session should assure two solid 
hours of serious instruction, with seventy tc one hun- 
dred total hours a year. The course should commence 
at age six and continue through age eighteen. 

The first three years should be devoted to the legends 
and stories from both Testaments, studying the Bible 
as sacred literature. The gems of the Scriptures 
should be intelligently memorized, so that the child 
not only remembers the words, but grasps their sig- 
nificance and application. The Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Golden Rule, the Sermon on 
the Mount, the most beautiful of the Psalms, the most 
inspiring utterances of Isaiah and the major prophets, 
should be amalgamated with the mind of the child. 
We should thus restore the Biblical knowledge which 
characterized Yankees of fifty years ago, who in their 
daily conversation, their letters and literature, drew 
their best similes from the Scriptures. 
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In the next period, ages nine to eleven, the instruc- 
tion should present the simple principles of Christian- 
ity, laid down in the first three Gospels, to fix the life 
and ministry of Jesus in our habits of thought. 

From eleven to thirteen, the instruction should in- 
clude the latter books of the New Testament, with the 
essential portions of the old. Instances of murder 
and sudden death, and Joshua’s feat of daylight-saving, 
can be passed over lightly or omitted altogether. The 
matrimonial antics of David and others, and Samson’s 
downfall, could be similarly treated. Old Testament 
instruction had best dwell upon the teaching of the 
prophets in relation to the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple and the events preceding the Christian Era. Prov- 
erbs should be taught. They embody the wisdom of 
Solomon drawn from his successful experience as king, 
reinforced by the consolidated advice of fifty-score 
wives. 

The remaining five or six years should be a compre- 
hensive study of religion, that the children be firmly 
grounded in knowledge of the nine world religions, 
in addition to Christianity. The growth and influence 
of Christianity, its formation as the Catholic Church 
under the centralized authority of the Pope, its spread 
through Europe, its expansion and growth under the 
influence of the Crusades, which led to the Renais- 
sance and the discovery of America, the internal 
abuses, resulting in the Reformation, the political and 
religious quarrels and persecutions which arose from 
the Reformation, and finally the settlement of America 
by intellectual pioneers who sought religious freedom, 
—all these features of Christianity should be studied. 

The other great religions should be treated in like 
manner, to.the end that the graduate from our twen- 
tieth-century Sunday-school shall possess comprehen- 
sive, tolerant understanding of all religions and know 
the history and characteristics of each, its relation to 
the others, its effect upon the people who accept it, 
and its influence in their government and social life 
in ancient and modern times. Serious attention should 
be given religion in its relation to learning, literature, 
and art, both painting and sculpture, to architecture, 
to music and the drama. 

The association between agriculture and religion 
should be understood. Man’s imagination through fear 
reacts to the thunder, the flood, the sea, and the terrors 
of famine and pestilence, He assigns human attributes 
to these natural forces, which his primitive mind does 
not understand. He quickly personifies them as super- 
human beings, then deifies and seeks to propitiate them. 
The fear of nature is the beginning of religion. 

Religion is polytheistic because at the outset it deifies 
each natural force. The Jewish and Mohammedan re- 
ligions are monotheistic because Palestine and Arabia 
are flat lands, distant from the ocean, lacking the awe- 
inspiring manifestations which confronted the people 
of polytheistic Greece, whose country is deeply in- 
dented by the ocean, a mountainous, forested land, 
with brooks and streams, bright sunshine and terrify- 
ing storms. Christianity, at first monotheistic, was 
made trinitarian by the polytheistic Romans, whose 
home was a mountainous peninsula, extending into the 
sea. It was readily accepted in this form from the 
Romans by the Teutonic tribes of rugged Central 
Europe. d 

In primitive days, ‘the shrewdest men of the tribe 
quickly claimed special influen¢e over nature, assert- 
ing close association with, and deep understanding of, 
the gods. Thus a priesthood arises, which builds the 
machinery of religion and proceeds to operate it, for 
their own benefit. , 
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The religious spirit based upon close touch with 
nature and personal ownership of the land degenerates 
and dies when a nation falls under the control of com- 
mercialism or industrialism. The people lose their 
land and become slaves, serfs, and tenants. They flock 
to Babylon, Athens, Rome, New York, where they 
succumb to unimaginative materialism. They lose 
their fear of nature, their respect for law and author- 
ity, their reverence and their awe of God. They no 
longer have chivalrous regard. for womanhood. Mar- 
riage, the home, and the family cease to be the prime 
motives in life, and there is general subsidence in 
the finer qualities of the mind. Spiritual indifference 
follows, ending in the decline and death of religion. 
We are no longer a home-owning, agricultural peo- 


ple. We have become industrial, each one operating 


an automatic machine to do a tiny bit of a large task, 
like cutting the thread of a special bolt for an auto- 
mobile. Our industrial city life is a major cause of 
the decline in Christianity. Sunday-school instruc- 
tion will be quite inadequate unless it lays deep stress 
upon the relation of agriculture and out-of-doors to 
the creation and maintenance of religion. 

One year could be given with profit to the study of 
religion in its bearing upon American history, the set- 
tlement of America, and the development of the Yankee 
character, typified by the earnest New England con- 
science, founded upon the faith of the Puritan pioneers. 
We should study the influence of the hardy Jesuit ex- 
plorers, who penetrated Peru and Mexico, and reached 
the Mississippi River and the depths of Canada. We 
should include the history of the expulsion of the 
French Catholics and the ultimate supremacy of the 
English Protestants, leaving the French influence a sep- 
arate civilization in the Province of Quebec. 

We should study the Christian religion in the several 
countries of the world to-day. The Protestants of Eng- 
land and Northern Europe in their social, govern- 
mental, and economic affairs should be reviewed, and 
also the Catholic faith in Russia, Poland, Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, and South America. 

We should not neglect the history and present con- 
dition of the absurdly numerous Christian Protestant 
sects, in the hope that we may devise a workable sys- 
tem of enlightened, practical Christianity, identical 
in principle with the simple religion of Jesus, who 
devoted his life to the spiritual and material welfare 
of fishermen, carpenters, household drudges, and the 
plain people around him. 

Throughout the course, from infant class to post- 
graduates, the instruction should be largely by writing. 
The students should bring a portion of each Sunday’s 
lesson to the class-room in manuscript. Each brilliant 
passage of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, should 
be written, and written repeatedly. Half an hour or 
more of each two-hour study session should be devoted 


to writing the main topics of the lesson. These compo- 


sitions should be read aloud in class to encourage com- 
petitive study and to fix attention upon the Bible as 
literature. By liberal use of written exercises; religion 
can be so grounded in the mind that it will constitute 
the foundation of character through life. 

Regular church attendance is an important feature 
of this plan. The lesson hour should be arranged so 
that the children can attend a part, and at times all, 
of the church service. It might not prove practical 
to have them at each service, but one-half or one-third 
of them could attend each Sunday in rotation. This 


can be if the school session begins at 9 or 9.30 and 


stops at 11.30 a.m. for those who attend church. 
A better plan is in use at Gary, Ind. . There public- 
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school children of every faith are encouraged to attend 
week-day lesson sessions at their own church, for which 
school credit is given. In that way, a competent 
teacher of religion can be employed on full time at 
adequate salary, and religious instruction of real 
worth can be maintained without interrupting Sunday 
devotional services. 

Our plan cannot be a success if it depends upon 
untrained, immature, volunteer teachers. We get out 
of life what we put into it.. If we supply volunteer, 
listless, spasmodic instruction, we get that sort of 
results. Of this the present Sunday-schools are proof. 

Instruction in religion is as serious a business as 
secular education. The teachers should be selected in 
accordance with their work and paid adequate salaries. 
A school with ten teachers, with a competent director, 
would cost approximately $2,100 a year for thirty-five 
Sundays’ instruction. This assumes that teachers be 
paid $4,.$5, and $7, respectively, per Sunday. Ten 
classes are desirable, with a total of one hundred 
students, for effective work. If the number be less, 
the classes could be consolidated to five or six. The 
schedule would be :— 


Cost Cost 
Per Sunday Per Year per Sunday per Year 
4 teachers... -., . $4 $140 $16 $560 
4 teachers -: «. . .. 5 5175 20 700 
PRES el). ee | 245 14 490 
LAUreerorg. ..-*. 2 10 350 10 350 
OtH a ae. (SOU $2,100 


Cost per year for 35 Sundays, at $60 per Sunday, $2,100. 


This staff of teachers should be adequate to instruct 
a school of ten classes with 100 to 250 students. There 
would be additional expenses, printing and the like, 
which would increase the total cost to $2,500 or more 
per year. 

Under the Gary plan of religious instruction on 
week-days, the cost would be the same, but much more 
and better instruction could be given. 

An annual expense of $2,500 may seem monumental, 
in comparison with the salaries paid clergymen. But 
it is small, measured in the results attainable in church 
membership and enlightened citizenship. 

Instruction should be standardized by text-books. 
Those for the youngest classes would present the Bible 
as literature, with sectarianism eliminated. They 
should teach mainly by reference to Biblical passages, 
rather than by complete lessons in the text-book. After 
age twelve, the text-book should be a framework, with 
ample reference to auxiliary reading. 

The student should not merely memorize the text- 
book. He should become familiar with a wide range 
of historical and religious reading, to develop under- 
standing of and enthusiasm for religious subjects as 
literature and as the basis of broad, liberal education. 
If the references be intelligently selected, the student 
will gain a knowledge of art, literature, history, and 
general culture extremely rare under present sectarian 
religious education. We would produce students of 
religion, not mere human parrots who repeat creeds 
and ritual. 

This religious education of one thousand hours’ study 
would saturate our minds with vivid understanding of 
the part religion plays in daily life and make us con- 
scientious Americans, like our Yankee forefathers who 
settled our land from Massachusetts to California, and 
succeeded in the great adventure of our American Re- 
public. It would endow us with their religious ideal- 
ism, and sustain us as pioneers in our twentieth-century 
social adventure. 
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My Dog 

M. E. N. HATHEWAY 

Because I say my dog’s the best 
Of all the dogs in town, 


One fellow disagrees with me— 
And he is Jimmy Brown. 


I have a right to praise my dog, 
I know that he is good, 

For he has shown his love for me 
In every way he could. 


When I was having mumps so bad 
I could not move my head, 

He stayed beside me all the time, 
And slept upon my bed. 


But Jimmy says he should not care 
For anything like that, 

He wants a dog that’s good for play, 
And chases every cat. 


But I say, when I’m down with mumps— 
Or something else, maybe— 

I’m glad to know I have a dog 
That wants to stay with me. 


Mother’s May-baskets 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


“Tt’s a good thing there are so many 
of us, for we can’t possibly get lonesome, 
falling over each other the way we do in 
this little house.” Sara, the oldest of the 
Joyce children, made this would-be funny 
remark by way of cheering up the other 
four, who were glued to the front window, 
watching the cruel car take mother away 
for three whole days. 

Grandmother was ill, and mother had 
decided the only thing to do was to pack 
her bag, ride out on the interurban, and 
see to it that grandmother got well as 
quickly as possible. As mother was a 
wonderful nurse, every one agreed that 
her plan was a wise one; though how 
those left behind would fare without her 
Was an unsolvable riddle. Never before 
had she been away from them; and facing 
a perfectly blank, motherless future, the 
children felt as forlorn as lost goslings. 

Of course, being big sister in charge, 
Sara felt her responsibility, and at once 
attempted to talk and act as much like 
mother as possible. It was all right to 
be make-believe cheerful and tell them 
what loads of fun they would have pop- 
ping corn and telling stories every night. 
But when she began giving orders, it was 
entirely different, and Richard, for one, 
was inclined to consider her bossy. 

The first day, home without mother 
was fully as cheerful as a dungeon. After 
that, Janet remarked, “Maybe after a 
while we’d get used to it, like toothache 
or a sore toe.’ That -was the last day of 
the month, and, perhaps because April 
was forced to say good-by and give place 
to her merry, more popular sister May, 
she felt dreadfully and shed tears steadily. 
Sara was at her wits’ end to keep the 
rest busy and amused after school, until 
her tiny sister, Trixie, furnished her 
with a bright idea. 

Trixie had come dripping in from kinder- 
garten with a cunning little basket she 
had made. She had carefully protected it 
from the rain by wrapping it in her bon- 
net. Her curls were sopping, but the 
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basket was unharmed, and Trixie ex- 
hibited it gleefully. 

“JT made it all myself,” she announced 
with pride. “And I can sing a song that 
goes with it.” She began,— 


I-tiskit, I-tasket, 

A pretty little basket! 

I made it just for May Day, 
For that will be a gay day. 


Evidently the song was one of those 
classics intended to be sung without end, 
as “Three Blind Mice,” for Trixie showed 
no intention of pausing. 

“May Day!’ Sara and Janet inter- 
rupted by speaking together. Their eyes 
met in mutual understanding. “We must 
surprise mother! She’ll be home in the 
morning,” said Janet thoughtfully. 

Trixie piped up at once. “I’ll give her 
my pretty basket,” she cried, “with flowers 


in it. I know where’s some spring beau- 
ties,’ she boasted, “and some—some 
enemies !” 


Sara and Janet and Richard could not 
help laughing at the idea of packing a 
May-basket with enemies, but Trixie grew 
tearful, so Sara restored order. “There’s 
enough dampness outdoors,” she reminded 
them, “but we know the sun will mind 
his business and get up early in the morn- 
ing. Then Richard will go with Trixie 
and help gather lots of anemones for 
mother.” 1% 

“Yes,” agreed Trixie, eying her brother, 
hopefully, “’cause there might be a flock 
of cows in that pasture!” 

Richard managed to restrain his feelings 
this time and only added gravely, “Or a 
herd of big, black crows!” 

When Sara was cleaning up her 
mother’s room later, another bright idea 
came to her. On the machine stood 
mother’s mending-basket, overflowing as 
usual with rips, tears, and holes of vary- 
ing sizes and degrees. Sara surveyed it 
with disapproval. “I hate to mend,” she 
confessed honestly. “But I heard mother 
tell somebody lately that she never had 
time to keep up with the magazines be- 
cause it was always too late to read but 
never to mend. Well, I’m through with 
my high-school themes, so to-night. I’ll 
begin on that mending-pile and when 
mother finds that basket empty and 
yawning for more’ (she laughed to her- 
self), “it will be a May-basket in disguise, 
anyway !” 

Janet had discovered something else 
downstairs. Going down to rummage in a 
trunk, she had spied mother’s clothes- 
basket. In it were some of Richard’s 
blouses, Trixie’s dresses, and a bundle of 
odds and ends. 

“Oh, mother was ironing when she got 
the message!” Janet remembered, looking 
the clothes over reluctantly. She wanted 
to make a pretty party bag for her chum 
out of that lovely new ribbon. “But this 
will be fixing up another May-basket for 
mother!” She smiled suddenly. . “She 
says I iron nearly as well as she can. Oh, 
I know something else!” she decided a 
moment later. “Mother has been wanting 
a fancy work-bag to carry to her club. 
T’ll make it for her to-night. It’s a week 
till Ida’s birthday, anyway.” 

While Janet was making the wrinkles 
disappear with her busy iron, Richard 
was working away happily on a secret 
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of his own. Hven his sisters admitted 
that Richard was a wizard with his hands. 
He could take a few common sticks and 
little nails, make some magic passes with 
a hammer, and presto! ‘Trixie was the 
proud possessor of new furniture for her 
dolls. 

This time Janet could not decide what 
he was up to. He had collected perhaps 
two dozen sticks, small and round, and 
then cut them to about eight inches in 
length. Near the end of each he was 
earefully boring a hole. 

“Well, what on earth’—began Janet, 
puzzled, as he placed the sticks atop of 
each other log-cabin style, and began to 
string them on slender copper wire. 

“Tt won’t be on earth. It’s to hang in 
the air,” retorted Richard with a grin. 
“Simple as a, b, c, and plain as your 
nose. A hanging-basket for mother’s south 
window. She can put that green bowl in 
it, with violets, or I’ll bring some wild 
flowers from the woods.” 

“OQ Sara! Come here and see the May- 
basket Richard has made!” called Janet, 
excitedly. 

You can just imagine that no princess 
ever received a more royal welcome than 
did Mother Joyce that sunny May morn- 
ing. “She never disappoints us in any- 
thing,” reflected Sara, lovingly, as her 
mother managed to hug all five at once. 
She started right in finding all those 
surprise baskets as if she were playing a 
jolly game of “I spy.” Every single one 
was warmly approved and exclaimed over 
in pleased surprise till the children felt 
repaid for their efforts an hundredfold. 

“Now here’s a funny May-basket for all 
of you, from grandmother,’ laughed 
mother, uncovering a brown basket full 
of fresh snowy eggs. 

“A hard-boiled for lunch,’ suggested 
Richard. Hggs had been about as scarce 
and priceless as pearls for many months. 

“Suppose we all have a big fluffy ome- 
lette instead,” smiled his mother. “And 
afterward I’ll bake a real sunshine cake.” 

“Goody, goody gander!” rejoiced Trixie, 
spinning about excitedly. Then she began 
her sing-song relating to May Day and the 
little basket, while Sara and Janet hugged 
each other, whispering, “Isn’t it lovely to 
have mother home again!’ 

“T feel exactly like a May Queen,” said 
mother, contentedly. 


Uncle Jim takes an Exam. 


WINIFRED ARNOLD 


_ Mary and Tom Sheffield consider their 
Uncle Jim the most wonderful uncle in 
the world. , 

Why? Oh, because he knows so many 
interesting things, and because he enjoys 
a joke on himself just as well as he does 
on Tom and Mary—and that’s a good deal, 
I assure you! } 

You can see, then, why Tom and Mary 
delight to pick up any odd bits of in- 
formation that come floating in their di- 
rection and bring them home to spring 
on Uncle Jim. 

So into the library they came the other 
night, pell-mell, fairly bubbling over with 
excitement, both of them. ‘ 

“O Uncle Jim!” they cried together ; 
and then once:again, “O Uncle Jim!” 


“ 
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“At your service,” answered Uncle Jim, 
putting down his newspaper, with a pro- 
found bow. “But unless you’re intending 
_ to put all your remarks in chorus form, 
suppose that Tom, being a gentleman, lets 
Mary ‘Speak first.” ) 

“All right,” agreed Tom. “If she says 
only her part. Only hurry up, Mary, do!” 

“T will,’ agreed Mary, swiftly, and then 
she bubbled over in Mary’s little giggle. 
“QO Uncle Jim, we’ve come to give you 
an examination.” f 

“Binet test?’ inquired Uncle Jim, with 
a twinkle. “I’ve often wanted to try one 
of those.” 

“What's a Binet test?” asked Tom; but 
Mary waved him aside. “Uncle Jim can 
tell us that later,” she said. “Mine’s a 
musical test. Please sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ Uncle Jim.” 

“Remember, Uncle Jim, she means the 
stars in the Milky Way,” chuckled Tom, 
but Mary shook her head at him reproach- 
fully. “You're interfering with the exami- 
nation,” she said, “and trying to tell, too. 
Go on, Uncle Jim.” 

Uncle Jim obediently arose and sang 
one stanza and the chorus of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’—about as well as most 
of us would, with no accompaniment, and 
. with two critical auditors who were trying 
hard not to laugh. 

Mary shook her head. “Not a very 
good percentage, Mr. Uncle Jim,” she said. 
“Your wages will be rather low, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Am I trying to get into grand opera?” 
inquired Uncle Jim, meekly. But Mary 
shook her head again. 

“No, only to get a job on a farm,” she 
said, with dancing eyes. “Really, Uncle 
Jim, can’t you guess?” 

“Look: here,” interrupted Tom. “It’s 
my turn now. Stand still a minute, Uncle 
Jim, please. I want to count your but- 
tons. 1—2—3—4—5! O Mary, he is!” 
And off went Tom and Mary into two 
little shouts of laughter. ‘Who would 
ever have thought it?” 

“Ever have thought what?’ ° smiled 
Uncle Jim. 

“That you were a Chinaman. But you 
are. You have five buttons on your coat 
—and that’s the number all the China- 
men have.” 

Uncle Jim began to look less puzzled. 

“Why that’s so,” he said.. “So they do. 
And do you know why, Tom?” 

Tom shook his head. “No. Jack Hor- 
ton just told me they had five. He said 
his uncle who’s a missionary told him so, 
but he didn’t say why. Do you know, 
Uncle Jim?” 

“Of course,” smiled Uncle Jim. “If I’m 
a Chinaman, I ought to, oughtn’t I? It’s 
to remind them of something that their 
great teacher, Confucius, taught them,—= 
that they are always to practise the five 
_ principal virtues. You learn their names 
right now, Tom and Mary. Say them 


after me: ‘humanity, justice, order, pru-: 


dence, and rectitude.’ ” 

“What's rectitude, Uncle Jim?’ aske 
Mary, before she thought. 

“T may be a Chinaman,” began Uncle 
Jim, with a laugh, “but I’m not’— 

“T know. A dictionary!” finished Mary, 
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quickly. “I just didn’t think, Uncle Jim. 
T’ll look it up in just a minute. But do 
you know about my examination too, 
Uncle Jim? I was testing you for a 
Swiss milkmaid. Did you know that too?” 

“Never dreamed it, Mary Jane. Do you 
mind explaining, and letting me sit down 
while you do it? I knew the Swiss men 
yodelled, but what’s the point of the sing- 
ing?” 

Mary smiled delightedly. It was fine to 
be able to tell Uncle Jim something he 
didn’t know. 

“Because,” she answered with great 
importance, “the better a Swiss milkmaid 
sings, the better wages she gets. Swiss 
cows give more milk when some one sings 
to them nicely at milking-time.” 

“You don’t say! Think of Galli-Curci’s 
cows! And so that was the point of Tom’s 
joke about the Milky Way! Pretty good, 
son. That ought to have helped! 

“But Mary seems to think my wages 
as a milkmaid would be so low, I tell you 
what I think I’ll do instead. If I’ve got 
to associate with cattle, I’ll go over to 
Madagascar and join the cavalry.” 

“The what?” cried Tom and Mary to- 
gether. 

“Ihe cavalry,” said Uncle Jim, in pre- 
tended surprise. “Yes, indeed. Why, do 
you mean to tell me that you two ex- 
aminers don’t know that Madagascar has 
the only oxen cavalry regiment in the 
world? Well, then, I don’t care so much 
if I did stand only fifty in those exami- 
nations of yours.” 


May Day 

Little boys and girls in many countries 
have for countless years celebrated May 
Day. Who hasn’t seen little May Queens 
crowned with flower garlands and treated 
like real queens by the frolicking children 
in her train? 

In years past, England and France and 
Holland have always made much of the 
May-pole. In England the boys and girls 
used to get up very early on May Day 
morning and go into the fields to gather 
flowers and break green branches from 
the trees and hedges to make into gay 
wreaths to trim the May-pole. When it 
was decorated, the biggest boys fixed it 
firmly in the ground and the children 
held the ends of the long garlands and 
danced the pretty May-pole dance. . In 
France, May-poles were sometimes painted, 
and from the top, arranged on hoops, 
hung festoons of flowers and little golden 
balls. In Holland the May-poles were 
different, with little trees in big flower- 
pots on top, and around the flower-pots 
circles of gay flags. 

If you were in London on May Day and 
saw a man walking about the streets dec- 
orated with green branches and paper 
flowers and flags, and beating a drum as 
he walked, you would know he was “Jack- 
in-the-Green,’ a chimney-sweep. All 
chimney-sweeps used .to celebrate May 
Day. Of the few left, perhaps some do 
still. And the reason they observe the day 
is a story. 

A long time ago, when all chimneys had 
to be cleaned by chimney-sweeps, little 
boys were sent down to clean them. ‘The 
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work was hard and dangerous, and the 
boys disliked so much to become chimney- 
Sweeps that sometimes children were 
stolen from their homes for the purpuse. 
A rich man in London had a little son 
whom he loved very much. One day the 
little boy disappeared, and though his 
father and mother hunted everywhere for 
him they could not find him. 

Two ‘years afterward, on May Day, 
while the chimneys of the house were 
being cleaned, the mother of the little 
missing boy went into her room for some- 
thing, and there, curled up in the middle 
of her clean white bed was a very black 
little chimney-sweep fast asleep, and in 
spite of all the soot on his hands and 
face and clothes, his mother knew at once 
that he was her own little lost boy. A 
man had stolen him and had made him 
work hard cleaning chimneys, and at last 
he had been sent down a chimney of his 
own house! He worked his way down till 
he crawled out of the fireplace in his 
mother’s room, and he was so tired that 
he climbed up. on her bed and went fast 
asleep and only woke up at last when his 
mother kissed him. It is in remembrance 
of this little boy that for many years the 
London chimney-sweeps kept May Day 
by. turning into ‘Jacks-in-the-Green.” 


Better than Zoos 


Central Africa, with its jungles, wild 
beasts, and barbarians, is coming straight 
to civilization on six thousand feet of 
moving-picture films. Colonel Barnes took 
the pictures on an expedition which was 
organized solely for that purpose. The 
explorers built blinds in which they could 
hide, and from their shelter photographed 
the animals as they came to their drink- 


ing-places. The films show the wild 
beasts undisturbed in their natural sur- 
roundings. Lions, leopards, elephants, 


giraffes, wander through their own dense 
jungles, monkeys swing through the tree- 
tops, and birds fly through the branches, 
all busy about their own affairs. 

With such interest and information open 
to the world, why cannot zoos be abolished 
onee and for all? Who would not rather 
go to the moving pictures and see free 
animals leading the lives they are in- 
tended to live than visit a zoo where 
every animal is a prisoner serving a life’ 
sentence? 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALI 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G, 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera, Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Programme for the May Meetings 


Speakers from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and thetr inspiring 
subjects 


Boston, MASs., May 23-28, 1920 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings are 
open to the public. 


Sunday, May 23 


7.45 p.m. Anniversary Sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association, Arlington 
Street Church. Entire church open to public 
at 7.15. No tickets required. Devotional ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Sermon by Rey. John M. Evans, Chicago. Music 
by church choir under direction of Mr. B. L. 
‘Whelpley. 

Monday, May 24 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Houghton Page, Hingham, 
Mass. 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League in Room A, Unity 
House. 

10 a.m. Annual meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, King’s Chapel. Speaker, Mr. Roget W. 
Babson. Subject, “The Church and Business.”’ 

11.30 A.M. Public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
(Trinitarian as well as Unitarian), King’s 
Chapel. Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, Salem, will 
speak for the Unitarians, on “The Persecution 
of the Pilgrims in the Light of Recent History,” 
and Rev. Frederick H. Page, D.D., Waltham, 
for the Trinitarians, on “Why Were the Puri- 
tans Persecuted ?” 

2 p.M. Business meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Unity House. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Arlington Street Church. 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot will preside. Busi- 
ness meeting followed by addresses. Speakers: 
Eugene Lyman Fiske, M.D., Medical Director, 
Life Extension Institute, New York City, on 
‘Some Obligations of Citizenship”; Merril] E. 
Champion, M.D., Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Health, on “Co-operation of Church 
and State Department of MHealth.” Public 
Health Exhibit by State Department of Health. 

38 P.M. Graduation exercises of the Tucker- 
man School, King’s Chapel. Address by Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen of the Second Church in 
Boston. 

4 p.M. Thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, Channing 
Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at First Church, cor- 
ner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Presi- 
dent Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., of Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, in charge. 

6.30 p.m. Annual meeting and supper of the 
Guild of Parish Workers, vestry of Arlington 
Street Church. 

8 p.m. Mass meeting of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at Unity House. Speakers to be 
announced. 

Tuesday, May 25 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Service in commemoration of the ministers of 
the Unitarian Fellowship who have died during 
the year. Address by Rev. James A. Fairley. 

10 a.m., Ninety-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members admitted 
by ticket to floor. Galleries open to public. 
The morning session will begin with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Henry Clay 
McDougall, Franklin, N.H. Meeting open for 
introduction of resolutions, appointment of com- 
mittees, and announcements by chairman. 

10.15 a.m. Annual reports by the secretary, 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish, the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, Hsq., and Rev. Minot Simons, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Church Hxtension. 
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11.10 a.m. Address of the president, Samuel 
A. Eliot, LL.D. 

11.30 a.m. Four brief addresses: “The Spirit 
of Fraternalism,’’ Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Charles- 
ton, S.C.; “The Application of the Spirit of 
Fraternalism,’ Rev. Edgar 8. Wiers, Montclair, 
N.J.; “Enlisting the Average Man,” Rev. R. 
Ernest Akin, Louisville, Ky.; “The Faith that 
Makes Fraternalism Possible,’ Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, Omaha, Neb. 

2 p.m. Annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association (continued). Devotional ex- 
ercises conducted by Rev. Lewis C. Carson, 
Albany, N.Y. 

2.15 p.m. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of officers and directors. 

2.30 p.m. Addresses on ‘The Unitarian Mes- 
sage and the Icelanders,’ by Rev. Régnvaldur 
Petursson, Winnipeg, Man.; ‘Getting into the 
New South,” by Rev. William H. Clark, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; “Reaching the College Youth,” by 
Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, Berkeley, Calif. 

3.45 p.m. Report of Ballot Committee. 

4 p.m. Report of Business Committee. 

4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

4.45-6 p.m. Children’s Mission to Children, 
Reception in Chipman Hall, above Tremont 
Temple. Brief addresses by Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, a director, and Parker B. Field, general 
secretary. 

5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rey. 
Harold H. B. Speight, Berkeley, Calif., in charge. 

7.30-9.30 p.m. Reception at Unity House 
under auspices of the Hospitality Committee. 
Officers of allied societies will be glad to meet 
members and friends. 


Wednesday, May 26 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Wilton E. Cross, Peterboro, 
N.H. 

10 A.M. Meeting of the _Berry Street Con- 
ference, Second Church, Beacon Street and 
Audubon Road. Address by Rev. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, President of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. Open to ministers only. 

10 A.M. Thirtieth annual meeting of The 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, Tremont Temple. Annual reports. 
Business. Miss Grace Mitchell, Fellowship Sec- 
retary of the British League of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, will speak. 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon and annual meeting of 
the Meadville Alumni Association, Bulfinch 
Place Church. Annual business meeting held 
immediately after luncheon, followed by ad- 
dresses by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon and Prof. 


‘Clayton R. Bowen. 


2.30 P.M. Public meeting of The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Tremont Temple. Subject, “Our Twentieth 
Century Situation and its Duties.” Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Hugene R. Shippen, 
Boston. Addresses by Rey. Ludwell Denny, 
Rochester, N.Y., Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, 
Taunton, Mass., and Dr. George R. Dodson, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mrs. Claude U. Gilson will speak 
of “International Fellowship.” Collection for 
International Fellowship Fund. 

5 P.M. 
Harry Foster Burns of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester in charge. 

6 P.M. Unitarian Festival, Hotel, Somerset. 
The chairman of the Festival Committee, Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr., will present the pre- 


‘siding officer of the evening. Speakers will be 


announced in TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Tickets, $3.50 each, will be on sale at the 
Bookroom, 16 Beacon Street, on and after 
Thursday, May 20, between the hours of nine 
and five o’clock. For those who are interested 
only in the speaking, there will be seats on the 
floor at $1.50 each, and in the boxes at $1.00 
each. Music, as usual, during the evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15. Mail orders for 
tickets should be addressed to Mr. N. Winthrop 
Robinson, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Vesper service at Virst Church, Rev.. 
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Thursday, May 27 eee 

9 a.M. Morning -prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion service conducted by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. ~Address by Rev. John C. Per- 
kins, Seattle, Wash.’ ; 

10 Aa.m.. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, Bulfinch Place 
Church. 

10 a.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Unity House. Devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. William H. 
Branigan, Wayland, Mass. Reports of the clerk 
and the treasurer. Appointment of committees. 

10.30 a.m. Reports of Standing Committees, 
and of members of the staff of the Department 
of Religious Education. 

10.55 a.m. Address by the president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

11.20 a.m. Address by Rev. Minot Simons, 
on ‘The Sunday-school in its Relation to Other 
Church and Denominational Activities.” 


12 m. Blection of officers. 

12.30 p.m. Adjournment. ; 

11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference, Chan 
ning Hall. 

11 a.m. Sixteenth annual meeting of the 


Unitarian Historical Society, King’s Chapel. 
Prof. Henry Wilder Foote will preside. Reports 
and election of officers. Dean William W. Fenn, 
D.D., will speak on ‘John Robinson and his 
Farewell Address to. the Pilgrims.” 


1.30 p.m. Junior Fellowship Conference, 
Channing Hall. 
2 p.m. Adjourned meeting of the Unitarian 


Fellowship for Social Justice, Bulfinch Place 
Church. Subject for discussion: ‘‘What Can 
be Done by Unitarians at the Present Time to 
Promise the Advancement of Social Justice?’ 
Speakers, Rev. William A. Wood, Rev. Harry 


Lutz, and the president, Mr. George Willis 
Cooke. : 
2 p.m. Afternoon session of the Unitarian 


Sunday School Society, Unity House. 

2.15 p.m. Address, “Interchurch Unity through 
the Sunday-school,” Rev. Paul §S. Leinbach, D.D., 
editor of The Reformed Church Messenger, 
Philadelphia. 

2.45 p.m. Moving pictures. Five reels of. 
moving pictures shown, illustrating the possible 
use of this means of promoting Biblical knowl- 
edge, citizenship, and good morals. , 

4.15 p.m. Adjournment, . 

3 p.m. Conference of Post-Office Mission 
Workers, Channing Hall. 

38 p.M. Annual meeting of the Association of 
Ministers’ Wives with Mrs. Samuel A. Dliot at 
25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. (Take Cam- 
bridge subway to Harvard Square, then Huron 
Avenue car to Fayerweather Street.) A social 
gathering open to wives of all Unitarian min- 
isters. 

5 p.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rey. Addison Moore, Chestnut Hill, in charge. 


Friday, May 28 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rey. Nelson J. Springer, Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. 

2.30 p.m. Twenty-fourth annual business 
meeting of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
Second Church, Beacon Street and Audubon 
Road. Registration and greetings. 

3 P.M. Business meeting, reports, election of 
officers, and conference. 

5 p.m. Community singing led by Mr. Fred 
W. Archibald, Waltham. 

5.30 p.m. Address by Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Boston, and supervisors’ reports. 

6.30 P.M. Collation served through the hos- 
pitality of the Boston and South Middlesex 
Federations. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rev. James A. Fairley, Jamaica Plain, in 
charge. 2 RE ia 

7.30 p.m. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Second Church. Ad- 
dress by Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., edi- 
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tor of Tom CHRISTIAN RuGistHR. Service con- 
ducted by the president of the Union. 


Saturday, May 29 
Picnic to Concord for delegates and members 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. Box 
lunch. Games and sports in the afternoon; 
dancing in the evening. * 


Hospitality 

Settled ministers and their wives, coming 
from a distance of over forty miles from Bos- 
ton, are invited to Unitarian hospitality, May 
24 to 28. 

Response to the letter of invitation sent out 
by the secretary, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, Jr., is 
asked for on or before May 15. Room 8 of the 
American Unitarian Association Building will 
be opened each day from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. All 
are invited to register both Boston and home 
address upon arrival. 

Luncheons for ministers and their wives and 
delegates, coming from a distance, will be served 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
at Bulfinch Place Church from 12.15 to 1.30 
P.M., for which tickets will be necessary. 

The board of directors of the Tuckerman 
school invite visiting friends to inspect the 
house on Thursday of Anniversary Week. The 
house will be open on other days to those for 
whom Thursday is inconvenient. 

Suppers will be served at the First Church 
Chapel, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets, through the hospitality of the First 
Church Club and King’s Chapel Club, on Tues- 
day, May 25, and Thursday, May 27, from 5.30 
to 6.30 P.M. Tickets will be necessary. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union ex- 
tends to visiting delegates the hospitality of its 
rooms at 48 Boylston Street. Delegates may 
possibly find here some service to their conven- 
ience, and at the same time observe work which 
is carried on. The Union has more than five 
thousand men in its membership, and is doing 
remarkable work. 

Notr. All tickets should be secured at the 
desk in Room 3. 


First Report of Unitarian Unit 
Mr. Snow gives detailed itinerary—Probably 
arrived Bucharest, April 5° 


Paris, March 31, 1920. 
Rey. Samvuet A. Exior, D.D., 
President, American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Eliot,—I beg leave to submit 
the first report of the Unitarian Relief 
Unit to Transylvania. 

(1) Movements. Our ship arrived off 
the bar at Liverpool on Monday afternoon, 
March 22, nine days from New York; but 
we were held there for more than twenty- 
four hours, first by fog and then by a 
British troopship which commandeered 
our berth. Lawrence Redfern was at the 
landing-stage to meet us, having been there 
since 6.30 in the morning. We dined at the 
hospitable house of Mr. Sydney Jones, 
where Metcalf and I spent the night; 
Witte went to the near-by house of 
another Unitarian, Mr. Lawrence Holt. 

At Euston Station we were met by our 
three hosts and borne away to different 
parts of London. Mr. Ion Pritchard took 
Metcalf in charge; Mr. Bowie entertained 
Witte at the Hostel, Essex Hall; I went 
with Mr. Ronald Jones to another charm- 
ing bachelor’s home in Kensington. The 
next morning we spent in conference with 
Mr. Bowie, and the afternoon on business 
in London. We all met for dinner at the 
Dr. Williams Library, as guests of the 
Foundation. The trustees of this institu- 


tion, dedicated to the interests of free 
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religion, are mostly Unitarians, and they 
have deep sympathy with our mission to 
the free churches of Transylvania. I 
responded to a toast proposed by the 
chairman in our honor. At five o’clock 
the following afternoon (Friday, March 
26) we met the Council of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Essex Hall, and all the members of the 
Unit spoke briefly. A ‘Transylvanian 
minister of the Reformed Church, Rev. 
Mr. Victor, also spoke. Dr. Carpenter 
came from Oxford especially to preside. 
On the same day we lunched with Prof. 
Alexius de Boer of the Faculty of Law 
in the University of Kolozsvar, Chief Cu- 
rator of the Transylvanian Synod of the 
Reformed Church (known by us as the 
Presbyterian Church) ; Rev. Mr. Victor; 
and an English gentleman now residing 
in Kolozsvar, recently arrived from there. 
After luncheon we called to pay our re- 
spects to Lord Bryce, but failed to find 
him in. We also called at the Embassy, 
and had a conference with Mr. Hoover’s 
European representative. * 

We left for Paris, Saturday, March 27, 
having. barely completed our business in 
London. We reported at the headquarters 
of the American Red Cross early Monday 
morning. Colonel Olds, to whom our letter 
from Dr. Keppel was addressed, was away 
on a trip of inspection; but Col. Kendall 
Emerson, in charge during his absence, 
was expecting us and gave us every atten- 
tion. It so happened also that we carried 
a letter to him from Mr. Adams of the 
Laymen’s League. It need not be said 
that my classmate, Maj. Horace Morison, 
to whom we went first, has done all things 
possible on our behalf. We were enter- 
tained at luncheon by Major Morison, and 
at dinner by Colonel Emerson in his apart- 
ments on the rue de Seine. Our time 
since Monday has been chiefly spent on 
business connected with our departure, and 
in seeing people whose counsel will be 
helpful to us. : 

(2) Red Cross Co-operation. Only by 
making us a Red Cross unit could the 
officers here do more for us than they are 
doing. Dr. Keppel wrote from Washing- 
ton asking that we be given every atten- 
tion, and those in charge are more than 
fulfilling his request. On our arrival 
they placed their baggage department at 
our disposal, straightening out a little 
difficulty with the customs officers. They 
have offered us the very great privilege of 
their courier service (leaving Paris every 
Thursday) to Bucharest. Without this 
privilege all our mail would be opened and 
very little would reach us. We use this 
service on condition that nothing of a 
political nature is discussed in our letters, 
and the same care should be used by our 
correspondents. Our mail should be ad- 
dressed as follows: A. U. A. Unit, Care 
American Red Cross, 4 rue de Chevreuse, 
Paris. Cables should be sent to this ad- 
dress also, telegraph messages to Rou- 
mania taking from ten days to’two weeks 
to go through. The Red Cross courier 
is both quicker and more reliable. 

On arrival at Bucharest we are to have 
our pick of such trucks as are there, 
though we are advised that none are in 
good condition. We are also to be given 
whatever supplies we need of the stock 
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remaining in Bucharest. We are to go 
armed with a letter to the Red Cross 
representative there, and he is to have 
instructions to help us all he can. 

Colonel Emerson and Major Morison 
have both spent several months in Rou- 
mania on Red Cross business. They ad- 
vise our taking only medical supplies 
(which the Red Cross has in quantities 
in Bucharest) on our first trip into Tran- 
sylvania. . 

(3) The Political Situation. This has 
changed greatly since we sailed from New 
York. While we were on the seas the 
Transylvanian Roumanian who was Pre- 
mier fell, and was succeeded by a re- 
actionary, a General in the Army, one of 
whose first acts was to dissolve Parliament, 
we are told, because of trouble between 
Roumanians of Transylvania and of the 
old Roumania. We are also informed 
that he has closed all houses of worship 
in Transylvania that will not say prayers 
for the King. We are likely to receive 
far less co-operation from this government 
than from the old one. ? 

Another letter from the three bishops 
at Kolozsvar, dated March 9, asking that 
an impartial commission be sent to Tran- 
sylvania to investigate, was received while 
we were in London. Doubtless you have 
been sent a copy from Essex Hall. [This 
letter was published in THE REGISTER, 
April 22.] 

(4) Financial. We have made satis- 
factory arrangements for turning our 
letter of credit and drafts into money as 
needed in Roumania. If it is necessary 
for us to call for more money the Red 
Cross has generously placed its facilities 
at our disposal. You can deposit with the 
Red Cross in Washington, Washington will 
cable to Paris, and Paris will send us 
drafts on a Paris bank which can be 
cashed in Roumania. 

(5) Departure for Bucharest. We leave 
by the Simplon Express Monday night at 
eight o’clock,—_nearly a week earlier than 
would have been possible but for our 
friends at Red Cross headquarters. We 
should arrive by Friday. Do not expect 
regular reports after we leave Bucharest, 
We have decided to send everything by 
hand to Bucharest for the Red Cross 
courier. 

We are all well. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sypney B. Snow. 


The Church Census 


The Church Census Committee of the 
Laymen’s League have returns from 233 
of the 348 societies from which attendance 
statistics might properly be expected. 
One hundred and fifteen churches have 
made no reply and in this number are 
included many of the larger city churches 
outside New England. The value of the 
census is measured by the number of so- 
cieties co-operating. It is gratifying to 
note that those churches have been most 
prompt in their returns which have or- 
ganized chapters of the League. The 
Committee will be grateful if the min- 
isters or parish officers of those churches 
not yet heard from will mail the post- 
ecard giving the requested information to 
the Church Census Committee, 7 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Sometime 
BARBARA TIOLLIS 


Though when Life’s roll is called, I may not be 
Among the great, the mighty, this my prayer: 
For others let the songs of praise be sung, 
The pzans shouted, and I shall not care. 
Sometime, may One Voice whisper, quite apart 
From all the glory of that choir that sings 
The praises of the souls who have been great— 
“Lo, he was faithful in Life’s little things!” 


° 


What the Children Do 


A tale as simple and homely as tt ts stirring 
and admirable for all boys and girls 


This is the story of a group of boys and 
girls who keep up the good works which 
they began during the World War. They 
form a Lend a Hand Society in the Uni- 
tarian Church, Marlboro, Mass., under the 
direction of Mrs. O. H. Stevens, who gives 
the following account of the children’s 
achievements. 


I had been with the children every 
Monday afternoon for two years. We 
were learning to play ‘Fair,’ when one 
day a little boy of four years came to me 
and said, “Couldn’t we do Red Cross 
work?’ I replied, “Bobby, would you 
rather work than play?’ He said, “Sure.” 
“Then bring your friends to the vestry 
of our church on Monday afternoon and 
I will be there.” 

Fifteen girls and boys from four to 
eleven years of age responded, and early 
in 1918 we formed the American Band 
Lend a Hand Society of Marlboro, Mass. 
We learned the Scout oath and Lend a 
Hand motto. 

I appealed to the Red Cross and they 
sent us a generous supply of the cuttings 
from garments. By this time several 
ladies had volunteered their services, and 
older girls were coming in, so we added 
erutch-pads to our list and the smallest 
pieces were cut up for fracture-pillows. 
One child told another, and we began to 
grow and grow. One day I met a little 
boy of six and I said, “Hello, sir.” He 
said: “Hello. Be you Mrs. Stevens, the 
Lend a Hand lady?’ I said, “Yes. What 
ean I do for you?” “Is the Lend a Hand 
for the likes of me? A fellow told me 
about it and I told mother and she said 
I might ask you,’ he replied. I told him 
it certainly was, and to come Monday. 

The first year we had nearly reached 
the 100 mark and had sent to the Red 
Cross and our central Lend a Hand office 
in Boston, to be distributed, 5,685 articles, 
which included 2,978 crutch-pads, 582 frac- 
ture-pillows, 1,810 strings of gun-cleaners, 
besides afghans, puffs, needle-books, cloth- 
ing, and knitted things, and these were 
sent in all directions. We didn’t have any 
money to start with, so a friend got up a 
minstrel show which netted us a good 
sum. This was followed by a fair and 
entertainment and several smaller enter- 
tainments, and we raised $215.77 through 
the year. We bought two $50 Liberty 
Bonds, adopted a French orphan, con- 
tributed to the Belgian Relief, Red Cross, 
Knights of Columbus, Y.M.C.A., Halifax 
Disaster, United War Work, Destitute 


\ 
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Children of France, Central Lend a Hand 


office, our own Patriotic League, and 
Home Service Department. 

Once upon a time I heard a mother ex- 
plaining very minutely something to her 
son. He did not seem very much, inter- 
ested, and she said, “I think this is im- 
portant enough for you to be attentive, at 
least.” “Well, mother,” he said, “you have 
done a lot of talking, now show me the 
goods.” Wise mother, she’ immediately 
got down to business and showed the 
“goods,” with splendid results. This was 
a lesson to me. If I want anything I just 
get out my “goods.” 

Our supplies were getting low; so I 
made out my report and took it in to the 
Red Cross rooms in Boston and said: “I 
am out of material. Here are the ‘goods’ 
to recommend me: one hundred children 
who have voted never to stop working; 
ten ladies——and more will come in when 
there is sewing. And this is the year’s 
report. Will you look it over at your 
leisure and see if you can send me some 
goods?” He replied, “I will.” 

One morning early in January, 1919, the 
expressman called up, saying, “I have a 
box for you from the Red Cross.” I told 
him to send it up. He laughed and said, 
“It is so large, I thought I had better find 
out where to leave it.” ‘How large is it?” 
I asked. “Oh, about five hundred 
pounds.” They proved the most wonder- 
ful cuttings, many of them large enough 
for garments; and thirty-five ladies of our 
Alliance and their friends gave us eight 
all-day sewings. Then some friends gave 
us some pieces of shirtings for patchwork, 
and the year 1919 closed with 1,098 ar- 
ticles of clothing, 50 household articles, 
10 quilts, and 800 post-card pads, to 
report. That year we had a fair and sev- 
eral entertainments, our prettiest and 
most successful one being an operetta. 
“Cinderella in Flowerland.” We earned 
through the year $326.51, and besides re- 
sponding to the various calls, we have 
adopted three French orphans, one boy 
and two girls. The children have sent 
an American doll to each little girl and 
bought one $50 Liberty Bond. 

When we were planning this year’s 
work the children said: “No Liberty Bond 
to buy this year. What is our big. work 
for 1920?’ And while we were thinking, 
there came an appeal from the babies of 
Greater Boston: “Please help us. Please 
give us a free bed in the Boston Floating 
Hospital for five years, so the sick babies 
can have it next summer, for that will 
make us well.” 

“It will cost $250; do you suppose you 
could earn as much as that?’ I asked the 
children, and with one voice they an- 
swered, “Sure, we can.” True to our 
Scout oath and Lend a Hand motto, we 
said that those sick babies needed us, 
and we must get ‘busy. We had a little 
folks’ “Old Folks’ Concert,’ by the chil- 
dren under eleven years, which netted us 
$30, and then we planned for our annual 
fair and entertainment, and began to tell 
what we were going to do with the money. 
Everybody was interested in us, and the 
Floating Hospital and donations of money, 
cake, candy, dolls, ete., began to come in, 


not only from our Marlboro friends, but}. 


our Boston friends as well. You should 


fair as it was! 
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have seen that fair! Our tables were well 
laden and about 100 children were there 
to act as hostesses. The children have 
a whistle for a signal. It means, “Atten- 
tion!” When we were ready for the enter- 
tainment, the whistle blew. At the sound 
of the piano they all marched to the stage 
and grouped themselves, the small ones 
in front, seven nationalities pledging Al- 
legiance to the Flag, and sang, “O Beauti- 
ful for Spacious Skies.” 

Mr. Briggs, manager of the Boston 
Floating Hospital, then told us about it, 
how it started in a small way,—by 
chance, you might say. Once upon a time 
some thoughtful men went on a hot night 
down to the waterfront to get a breath of 
cool air, and there they found some 
mothers, from the crowded sections of 
Boston, with their children, 
babies, trying to save them. The mothers 
kept watch all night while the babies 
slept, and of course they must work all 


day, for these mothers are always busy. 


The men said, “They must be helped, and 
we must start something.” 

The seed was sown, and to-day we see 
the fruit, not only in our splendidly built 


and equipped Floating Hospital, but the. 


hospital on shore that has been opened in 
Boston for the continuation of the work. 

The children were hostesses of the even- 
ing, and so well did they play their part, 
everybody said, “It has been a pleasure; 
the children are so thoughtful.” Such a 
Everybody gave. That 
night when the money was counted we 
had $185.81. Our free bed is assured, for 
we now have $220, and need only $30 
more. : 

I am asked, “What do you do with so 
many children?’ since we now number 
150, who are giving the right hand of 
fellowship to all who wish to join us. The 


older girls sew; they also help teach the ~ 


beginners. It is not unusual to see an 
older girl with several younger ones 
grouped about her while she directs their 
work. The boys paste used -post-cards 
together, showing only the pictures. There 
is a great call for these in our mission- 
ary work. There is an intermediate class 
where we do various kinds of hand work 
preparatory to the post-card work and 
sewing. 

The little ones do kindergarten work, 
which teaches them to use their hands. 


This is a very important department, for 


it is the starting of group work. ‘This is 
what. they do in groups, and together they 
are learning to lend a hand, to help others, 
to be thoughtful and kind, to live clean 


lives, to be patient and wait their ‘turn. 


They are doing good work, for they are 
orderly and helpful. Our success has been 
due in great measure to the splendid co- 
operation of the older friends who meet 
with us and see that everybody has a job. 
One of our appeals is, “Anybody wanting 


a friend or a job, please meet with us at. 
the Unitarian vestry any Monday after- 


noon.” 
P.S. Our check for $250 has gone to the 
Floating Hospital. 


When ordering change of address: 


please send old as well as new 
address. “‘<'e 
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For Reading in Worship 


Rey. Robert F. Leavens of Omaha, Neb., 
has sent a letter to the ministers of the 
Unitarian church asking them to co-oper- 
ate in the work of collating suitable extra- 
Biblical selections for readings in public 
worship. He says in part :—. 


“Of the sacred anthologies already pub- | 


lished, all have their merits, yet not any 
one answers the purpose. As a rule, each 


collection represents the taste and judg- }) 


ment of but one person, each is in a 
bound volume which does not allow for 
growth by addition or improvement by 
elimination, and in most cases the selec- 
tions are too short or too long for use 
in church. There is need of a collection 
which shall be comprehensive in respect 
to source and subject-matter, and appro- 


priate in literary quality. The collection | 
would, of course, include choice passages | 


of the Bible—a possible means of restor- 
ing these gems to the attention of people 
who are not likely otherwise to become ac- 
quainted with the Bible. 

“With regard to the form of binding, 
I yenture to suggest the loose-leaf book.” 


Temperance: The Broader View 
LYMAN Y. RUTLEDGE 


Temperance implies self-control. This 
control extends to all material elements 
which may be brought to the service of 
spiritual ideals.. Hach individual must 
learn to control his own habits, diet, voca- 
tion, mode of living, and even his mental 
development. He cannot do this without 


controlling in some degree his social, in-| 


dustrial, educational, and ecclesiastical 
environment. To be temperate in the 
broadest sense implies ‘‘good-citizenship.” 

Prohibition has meant the control of the 
liquor traffic, but there is no logical reason 
for confining temperance activity to this 
single problem. The entire field of public 
health comes fully as much within the 
meaning of the word “temperance.” With 
this in yiew the directors of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society are now considering a 
health campaign. 

National and state health officials as 
well as many voluntary societies are now 
urging all churches to help in a great 
crusade for the prevention of disease. 
That our church should co-operate is 
granted by all, but as Unitarians we 
should do more than co-operate. We 
should not confine our work to the pre- 
vention of disease, but outline a plan 
for the fuller development of physical 
resources to sustain the great ideals of 
our religion. Health is secondary to us; 
it is only a sign of fitness for the major 
work of life. 
health education in the church: is. vindi- 
eated in history from the earliest ages. 

A modern statement of the relation be- 
tween religion and health is found in a 
recent book entitled “Health Contyol,” 
in which the author, Prof. Francis A. 
Walters: of the University of Missouri, 
remarks :— | bbs he ; 

“In at least three fundamental respects 
are religious organizations necessary and 
vital factors in the prevention of dis- 
ease t-— i hs i Dib ! 3 


The appropriateness of | 
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“1. As educational institutions, teaching 
‘altruism, social harmony, the power of 
love, the brotherhood of man, mutual help- 

\fulness, and other social principles that 
constitute the essentials of good citizen- 
ship. 
_ “2. As agencies for the establishment of 
habits which conserve the forces of the 
‘individual, such as those of temperance, 
purity, nervous control, and the one day 
of rest in seven. 

“3. By leading people, through teaching 
and the formation of habits, into a 
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general mode of life which is hygienic 
in the broadest sense.” 

As Unitarians our whole interpretation 
of religion is in harmony with this view 
of character development. In theory we 
have repudiated all anti-social doctrines 
of hatred and fear. In practice we have 
sought to build the doctrines of love and 
brotherhood into the lives of the children. 
We have not, however, covered more 
than a small part cf the field which public 
health officials and educators tacitly 
assign to us. 


A SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


Until May 1 we shall offer to the readers of Tue Curist1An Ruaister the 


reading matter. 


following standard titles at a discount of 25% from list price when cash accompanies 
order and mention is made of Tur Curist1An Reqistpr. These are perfect 
-books taken from our regular stock, and assure the purchaser of unusually valuable 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS By Seth Curtis Beach 


Special Offer 
(Postpaid) 


$1.25 


Admirable biographical sketches of Catharine Maria Sedgwick, Mary Lovell Ware, 
Lydia Maria Child, Dorothea Lynde Dix, Sarah Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Harriet Beecher 


Stowe, and Louisa May Alcott. 


SONS OF THE PURITANS By Various Authors 


$1.25 


_ The record of the lives of eleven prominent public men whose careers were dominated 
by ideals of private honor and service to their fellow-men. 


CHANNING’S NOTEBOOK Arranged by Grace Ellery Channing 


$1.00 


The “Notes” here gathered from the unpublished manuscripts of William Ellery 
Channing are without revision or change of any kind, thus revealing the vigor and freedom 


- of expression of Channing’s thought and character. 


DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS By William Ellery Channing 


$1.00 


A collection of the most vital essays and sermons of this great spiritual leader. 


A BOOK OF POEMS By John W. Chadwick 


This book, now in its tenth edition, is filled from cover to cover with rhythmic mes- 
sages appropriate for the different seasons of the year and of the life of man. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT By F. Hopkinson Smith 


_ The story of a deep-sea worker and wrecker who had the distinction as a diver of 
going under deeper water and staying longer than any other man. 


RELIGION FOR TO-DAY - By John Haynes Holmes 


$1.25 


$0.65 
A good book for boys. 
$1.25 


Not a negative or iconoclastic book, but an earnest and eloquent discussion of inevitable 


changes. An illustration of religion in action. 


CHRIST: THE BEGINNINGS OF DOGMA By Johannes Weiss 


$1.05 


‘ This book is a study in evolution and in criticism. An excellent example of research 
into the language and limits of thought to be found in the New Testament Scriptures. 


GREAT AFFIRMATIONS OF RELIGION By Thomas R. Slicer 


$1.05 


This volume is written for those who, having given up old rounds of faith, are “out in 


search of a religion. 


THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF JESUS By Horace Davis 


$0.45 


A layman’s story, in simple, human terms, of the public life of Jesus, told with due 


regard to its historical setting. 


_ THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS — By Joseph H. Crooker 


exposition of the essential elements in 


A reverent, sympathetic, and clear-sighted 
the life and example of the teacher of Nazareth. 


$1.10 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Joseph H. Crooker 


$0.90 


A thorough and painstaking research into the status of religious education in con- 


nection with our various institutions of learning. 


PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE By Minot J. Savage 


_ This volume deals with the cardinal points of religious belief from the author’s Unitarian 
point of view, and goes far to clear up confused popular ideas about these truths. 


$1.10 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 


THE BEACON PRESS 


| 25 Beacon Street : ; 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RHGISTHR 
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League Chapter in Brockton, Mass. 


At a meeting of the men of Unity 
Church, Brockton, Mass., on the evening 
of April 21, there was organized the Brock- 
ton Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, with the following officers and 
sixty-one members: Francis HE. Shaw, 
president; John N. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent; Herbert J. Pratt, treasurer; F. E. 
Shaw, secretary. 

The Chapter is to take up, as part of 
its work in behalf of the League and the 
Church, a publicity campaign under the 
guidance of a special committee of three, 
which has been appointed by the presi- 
dent.. Following the business meeting, 
Rey. Samuel B. Nobbs gave a very inter- 
esting lecture on Australia, where he once 
lived. 


Robert M. Morse 


At a meeting of the Men’s Club Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League of the 
Unitarian church, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
April 18, the following resolution was 
passed and the secretary was requested 
to send a copy to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
for publication :— 

Wishing to put on record our apprecia 
tion of the high character, distinguished 
ability, and honored position of the late 
Robert M. Morse, who was the first presi- 
dent of this Club, and also for many years 
a devoted member and generous supporter 
of this church; and desiring to express 
to the members of his family, in which 
he was so well beloved and for so many 
years a strong, gracious, and beneficent 
personality, our tribute to his memory, to- 
gether with our sense of loss and our sym- 
pathy for those of the bereaved home,— 
be it resolved that this testimonial be 
spread upon the records of the Club and 
a copy sent to the family. 


C. F. RirrenHouss, 


H. 8S. ApDAms, 
C. BH. Orpway, 
Committee. 


May-Morning Matin 


A significant out-of-doors ceremony will 
be observed on the south-aisle roof of the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass., overlook- 
ing Audubon Circle, Saturday, May 1, at 
seven o’clock in the morning. 

Following an old Oxford custom, going 
as far back as the time of Henry VIL., 
the full choir of the church, augmented 
by volunteers, under the choirmaster, Mr. 
Thompson Stone, will “greet the May” 
with a Latin hymn, “Te deum Patrem 
colimus,” and other vocal numbers secu- 
lar in character, the neighborhood first 
having been waked by a fanfare of trum- 
pets. After the singing, which will begin 
promptly at seven o’clock and last ten or 
fifteen minutes, the men of the church, 
organized as a chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, will serve a May Day 
breakfast for the choir, the members of 
which have entered into the spirit of the 
revived custom with enthusiasm. 

This May Day ceremony doubtless harks 
back. to primitive nature-worship, like 
most of the festivals incorporated in the 
calendar of the Christian Church, their 
character spiritualized but not destroyed. 
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The English and Scandinavians have al- 
ways made much of the day, and in parts 
of the United States it is joyously and 
fitly celebrated as of old. At Bryn Mawr 
the Oxford custom has been followed for 
several years, thus preserving in America 
an academic tradition familiar to the first 
English settlers, North and South, but 
also adding a cheerful and colorful note, 
independently of any tradition, to the ma- 
terialistic and strenuous life of the 
present. 

It remains to be seen how Boston re- 
ceives this interesting revival of the ‘““May- 
Morning Matin,’ which a forgotten Eng- 
lish poet thus celebrated :— 


Ring out, glad bells; and let the sleepers know 

That while they slept, we watched the month 
of May 

Twine the first garland for her virgin brow ; 

Then bid them rise, for ’tis the prime of day; 

And lo, the young month comes, all smiling, up 
this way. 


Where Laymen Speak 


J. iH. M. 

In my humble opinion, the Unitarian 
churches do not have enough meetings for 
the interchange of views, ideas, experi- 
ences, and personal feelings generally, 
among the members of the churches. 
I mean something of the nature of the 
old-time, practical ‘class meeting” of the 
Methodists, where a specified number of 
members meet, usually under the leader- 
ship of a deacon, called “class leader,” 
with the object of exchanging all the 
varied experiences of the Christian life, 
and also of getting to know each other 
personally in the definite relationship of 
members of the same church. It seems to 
me that the free-and-easy fraternal inter- 
course called “brotherhood” or “sisterhood” 
among Methodists; the letting down of all 
social and financial barriers, which are 
really deadly to the familiar and comfort- 
able feelings which should exist among 
companions in a common cause, are very 
much wanted in Unitarian congregations. 

Getting the people to speak, and not con- 
fining all the talking to one, is one of the 
principal causes of the enormous growth 
of Mrs. Hddy’s followers, and also of the 
Salvation Army. 

Surely Unitarians haye quite as much 
to tell of the splendid religion we repre- 
sent. At Christian Science meetings I 
have seen numbers standing up at once 
ready to tell about benefits received; the 
same is true of Salvation Army meetings 
and class meetings. Cannot we speak of 
the religious benefits accruing to us on 
direct account of our simple faith? 

Social position and the possession of 
large means are the reasons that many 
members do not allow themselves to as- 
sociate freely with those of the same 
church who are in less fortunate circum- 
stances. All these feelings of distinction 
are largely eliminated in the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Second Advent, Methodist, 
Friends, and many other denominations. 
All classes are equal in church value and 
unaffected friendliness. 

Why do not Unitarians adopt the mid- 
week meeting .and encourage the ex- 
change of experiences? Such means would 
work greatly for the popularizing of Uni- 
tarian churches. 
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Announcements 


“The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, May 3, at 10.30 
o’cloek. There will be a Conference on 
Programmes and Miss Effie H. Whitman, 
New England Vice-President, will preside. 
Every one interested is invited to attend. 
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Two lectures of interest to young people 
and for leaders of groups of boys and 
girls will be given in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
days, May 8 and May 15, at ten o’clock. 
Miss Mary F. Gill, who has had much 
experience with Junior Alliances, will 
speak on “Entertainments and _ Social 
Meetings for Young People.” On May 15 
a scene from a play will be presented 
with the characters in costume. The 
Tuckerman School invites the public to 
be present. 


Parish News Letters 
. League Chapter in Attleboro 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rey. 
Manley B. Townsend: The Attleboro Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League was success- 
fully launched the evening of April 2, when 
seventy-five men sat down to supper in 
the church vestry and afterward listened 
to Rev. Bradley Gilman’s talk on “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, One Hundred Per Cent. 
American.” Mr. Gilman’s address, deliv- 
ered with fervor and power as a personal 
friend and classmate of Roosevelt at Har- 
vard, captivated the men, who were en- 
thusiastie in their expressions of approval 
and appreciation. Temporary officers were 
elected, and the stage set for permanent 
organization. A strong chapter is as- 
sured. A Candlelight Service of great 
beauty and charm was held Easter Sun- 
day evening. Percy J. Callowhill arranged 
the candles and the floral decorations. 
Special music, consisting of violin, violon- 
cello, and organ, and an alto solo with 
instrumental obbligato, added to the en- 
joyment of the occasion. The minister 
preached on “The Symbolism of the But- 
terfly.” Both Haster services were largely 
attended. <A spirit. of optimism for the 
future was everywhere apparent. An 
Haster Sunday-school rally brought to- 
gether a large attendance at the school 
hour. 


After Forty Years 


Beprorp, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. Hur- 
ley Begun: The First Parish is resuming 
activities with a settled minister after 
more than forty years of partial activity. 
This step was taken under the impetus of 
the Laymen’s League. A chapter was or- 
ganized in Bedford and decided at once 
to call a minister and put the church upon 
a sound basis. Mr. Hurley Begun, for- 
merly a chaplain with the Army in France 
and lately graduated from the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry at Berkeley, 
Calif., and minister at Woodland, Calif., 
during the fall of 1919, was secured. Mr. 
and Mrs. Begun arrived at Bedford in 
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You cannot unlock 
the door of 
TRUTH 
with the rusted key 
of prejudice 


February. Since that time a church school 
has been organized, the social life of the 
church has been revived, and attendance 
at the Sunday services has been growing. 
A Sunday evening meeting has met with 
considerable success. With the help and 
leadership of Mr. Ernest Hosmer, the con- 
gregational singing has been very much 
improved. Subjects for discussion at these 
meetings have been: “Church Music,” 
“The Struggle for Freedom in Hungary,” 
“Keynes’s ‘The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace,” “Governor Coolidge’s ‘Have 
Faith in Massachusetts.’” The Bedford 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League attended 
the final big meeting in Unity House on 
April 11, and is laying plans to increase 
its membership and _ usefulness. The 
Women’s Alliance is also taking a new 
lease of life after having carried almost 
the whole burden of maintaining the 
church during the past years. Installation 
services were conducted in the parish 
meeting-house, April 28. Rev. Minot Sim- 
ons delivered the sermon. 


Active Also Between Sundays 


CamBripce, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rey. S. M. Crothers, D.D.: A survey of 
the activities of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge for 1919-20 shows a parish life 
equal if not greater even than during the 
war. There were seven hundred meet- 
ings held in the church and parish house. 
Of these, four hundred and nineteen were 
distinctly church meetings. They in- 
cluded the meetings of seventeen commit- 
tees representing the various departments 
of church work. The Sunday-school has 
instituted a series of dramatic afternoons, 
when the Bible and collateral literature 
has been presented in beautiful scenes. 
Isaiah was given to observe the anniver- 
sary of Armistice Day, Tolstoi’s “Where 
Love is, God is” was given at Christmas- 
time, and there are to be two afternoons 
given to “The Pilgrim’s Progress” during 
April and May. The Women’s Alliance 
has varied its usual programme by having 
bi-monthly luncheons, followed by its ac- 
customed literary hour. The Junior Par- 
ish has had afternoon services every Sun- 
day, followed by a social hour. Speakers 
of note have addressed the audiences. 
The church service in January under the 
auspices of the young people was so suc- 
cessfully carried out in all its details 
that the parish looks forward to more 
meetings under the same auspices. The 
material contribution of the Junior Parish 
‘to the church work this year has been a 
well-equipped stage. One excellent dra- 
Inatic performance has been given, and 
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another is to follow in May. The Sun- 
day-school showed its appreciation of the 
generosity of the Junior Parish in allow- 
ing them the use of the stage, by giving 
an entertainment on the evening of March 


| 29, when Miss Maria Baldwin, well known 


to our parish, read from Paul Laurence 
Dunbar’s poems. She was assisted by a 
pianist and a vocalist, who interpreted 
Negro melodies. The Laymen’s League 
has had several meetings and has organ- 
ized various sub-committees, with the 
purpose of enriching the church life by 
increasing the interest of new and old 
members of the parish in its activities. 
As the result of a church canvass in one 
section of the city by the Committee 
of Twenty-one representing the seven 
churches of Harvard Square, a welcom- 
ing hand is being held out by the League, 
The Alliance, the Sunday-school, and the 
general committee to these newly known 
Unitarians. Work for the Northern 
France hospitals has been carried on 
steadily ever since the armistice by a 
faithful group of women who meet twice 
a week. The sewing society, one of the 
historic bulwarks of the church, sews 
helpfully, and sups jovially, as it has 
these many years. By outside organiza- 
tions, there have been two hundred and 
eighty-one meetings within our portals. 
That number represents a meeting almost 
every day. Sometimes there seems to 
be a meeting in every room, and the bal- 
conies besides, especially when the Girl 
Scouts or the Boy Scouts are rallying. 
Hither come the American Fund for 
French Wounded, Red Cross, War Camp 
Community Service, Special Aid Society, 
Home Service, Surgical Dressings, Smith 
College. Relief Unit, League of Nations 
Committee, Community Forum, Committee 
of Twenty-one of Old Cambridge Churches, 
Cambridge Federation of Churches, North 
Cambridge Community Church (colored), 
Harvard Discussional Group, Isles of 
Shoals Association, Breshkovsky meeting, 
Harvard Dames kindergarten, Camp Fire 
Girls,—all roads lead to the First Parish; 
and above and around and always is a 
warm welcome, and comfort and help for 
soul and body, awaiting those who enter 
our doors, whether the church doors on 
Sunday or the parish house on Sunday 
or any and every day in the week. 


As Old As the State 


Eastport, Me.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. John Baltzly: The present 
pastorate began January 1. Of the four- 
teen Sundays since then, only three were 
days favorable to church-going.. The 
people turned out better than people 
would have turned out, in similar circum- 
stances, in most places. Baster Sunday 
was a beautiful day, and the attendance 
exceeded one hundred. The minister 
christened nine children. A special Haster 
offering, $44, was given. The annual 
meeting on April 6 was successful. There 
was a bountiful supper, provided by the 
women of the parish. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance in -the treasury. 
The Society is fortunate in having for its 


treasurer and collector, Mrs. L. H. New- 


comb, a faithful and an efficient. officer. 
The Society will observe its one hundredth 
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anniversary. The Society was incorpo- 
rated February 15, 1820, and its meeting- 
house was dedicated January 18, 1820. 
The State is to celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary this summer, and then 
the Society will probably celebrate its 
centenary, since it could not do it when 
it should have done it. The Sunday- 
school, Mrs. Qscar B. Whalon, superin- 
tendent, is unusually well conducted, has 
good teachers, and is large for a parish 
of this size. The Alliance, under the 
presidency of Mrs. H. N. Paine, is a live 
and a helpful organization. Much needs 
to be done here in the way of making 
membership in the Society more inclusive 
and more definite than it is now, and the 
minister hopes to compass this in the near 
future. Hvyening services were held up to 
Easter, and, considering the severity of 
the cold, they were well attended. It re- 
mains to be said that the people have re- 
ceived the new minister and his family 
kindly, doing much at the time of their 
coming to make the parsonage comfort- 
able, and to help them make their start 
at living in it. 


Twenty-four Accessions 


Fatt River, MAss.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: At the 
annual meeting held the latter part of 
March, Mr. Edward S. Adams was elected 
moderator in place of Mr. William F. 
Hooper, deceased. Two new members of 
the standing committee were elected, Mr. 


WILL PROHIBITION WIN? 


The Association Opposed to National Prohibition 
announces that it will ‘‘render forever inoperative the 
Highteenth Amendment to the Constitution.” 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 
Attend the Annual Meeting of the 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
Monday, May 24, at Arlington Street Church. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz CHrisTian 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before’ day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 
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Alfred A. Harrison and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hathaway. Reports showed that the So- 
ciety is in good condition spiritually and 
financially. Twenty-four new members 
were elected and on a recent Sunday the 
minister admitted a large class of young 
people. The different organizations of the 
Society are in a flourishing condition. 
The Women’s Alliance, Mrs. I. Chester 
Poole, president, and the Hvening Club, 
Miss Winifred Chace, president, are meet- 
ing with success. The minister has been 
active this year among the younger mem- 
bers of the Society. Mr. Robjent is presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Association. 
Many prominent speakers have been heard, 
from New York, Boston, and other cities. 
A series of vesper services has been held, 
with the prominent ministers of the city 
speaking on “The Church and the World.” 
The congregation on Haster Sunday was 
the largest in the history of the Society, 
and the collection for the American Uni- 
tarian Association exceeded last year, 
which was the largest ever raised for this 
object. 


In Memory of a Service 


Keener, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. H. 
Sumner Mitchell: A good-sized congrega- 
tion, including ex-service men and their 
relatives and friends, attended the morn- 
ing service at the Unitarian church, Sun- 
day, April 18, when a simple exercise 
marking the formal furling for preserva- 
tion of the parish service-flag having 
fifty-four stars, including one gold star, 
was held. The flag was lowered from the 
rear of the. church, where it has recently 
hung, borne to the chancel by recently 
returned soldiers and by them folded and 
handed to the minister, who received the 
flag with’ a brief address. .-The morning 
service preceding the furling of the flag 
consisted of appropriate music by the or- 
ganist and choir, including the singing by 
Miss Julia E. Fay, as soloist, with the 
choir, of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” The sermon, by the pastor, was 
on “The True American Spirit,” his text 
being from Matthew xx. 28: “Even as the 
Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” The service-flag was 
borne down the aisle by Chester L. Kings- 
bury, Robert D. Nims, Thomas H. Ireton, 
and Orville E. Cain. At the altar it was 
furled and handed to the minister, wio 
said: “We receive from your hands this 
service-flag. It has been to us a constant 
reminder of your unselfish service in be- 
half of your country and in the name of 
humanity; moreover, it has been a chal- 
lenge to us to support and sustain you in 
this perilous enterprise. One of your 
number, Russell Harrison Ward, made the 
supreme sacrifice; two of your number 
bear honorable scars from wounds re- 
‘ceived in battle; all of you were willing 
to die that others might live. Remember- 
ing this service, we pray God that we may 
keep our minds steadfastly fixed upon the 
eternal truth. The life that is not worth 
dying for is not worth the living. We 
would then reconsecrate ourselves to the 
worship of God.and the service of man 
in a high and worthy attempt to hasten 
the coming of the kingdom of truth and 
justice. Amen.” 


The Christian Register 


The Dawn 


Lynn, MaAss.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell: More than three 
hundred attended the Easter service’ at 
the Unitarian church of Lynn and fol- 
lowed with rapt attention the inspiring 
sermon on “The Dawn” delivered by Mr. 
Ferrell. An impressive feature of the 
service was the “Ceremony of the Service 
Flag” in which the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of the church figured prominently. 
The musical programme presented by the 
choir, assisted by Miss Mildred Bidley of 
Boston, ’cellist, was of unusual beauty 
and merit, and the wealth of floral offer- 
ings massed about the pulpit breathed 
their own message of the season. 


New Minister for Victoria 

VANCOUVER, B.C. — First Unitarian 
Church: For five years this people has 
been as “sheep without a shepherd.” At 
last there comes a minister. Rey. Paul 
McReynolds of Greeley, Col., will assume 
charge May 1. Everybody is delighted at 
the prospect of going ahead again. Cordial 
thanks are due to Mr. A. J. Pineo, who 
for some time past has come over every 
two or three weeks, at considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience and expense, and as- 
sisted the church, both in the pulpit and 
out of it. His preaching, his enthusiasm, 
and his work generally have proved a 
real inspiration. Dr. Lathrop paid a visit 
in February, as representative of the Lay- 
men’s League, a chapter of which was at 
once formed, from which good things are 
expected. 
Laymen’s League, 
Women’s 
cheering. 


and a hard-working 
Alliance, the prospects are 


Heroic in Adversity 


WaALpPoLe, N.H.—Congregational Society, 
Rey. Lewis W. Sanford: An. unusually 
inspiring service was held on Easter Sun- 
day. The music was particularly fine. 
Miss Gertrude Graves, a senior at Mid- 
dlebury College, and Margaret Landon, 
of the Conseryatory of sic, were the 
soloists. The choir under the leadership 
of Mr. Ralph Libby rendered the Haster 
anthem. Just before the communion, the 
right hand of fellowship was extended 
to thirteen new members. This was a 
simple but beautiful service. There are 
about aS many more persons who have 
indicated their desire to unite with us in 
the near future. The complete loss of the 
church edifice has been a severe blow, but 
it has not crushed the spirit of the people. 
The interest all through the fall and win- 
ter, since the return of the pastor from 
service as an overseas chaplain, has been 
better than ever in recent years. The 
calamity which occurred has increased 
that interest. The building fund estab- 
lished some time ago is growing all the 
time, but the cost of labor and material 
makes rebuilding an imposing task. 


Personal 
Rey. Walter S. Swisher, minister of All 
Souls Church, New London, Conn., has 
received a unanimous call to the Unitarian 
church at Wellesley Hills, Mass. He will 
take up his new duties May 1. 


With a minister, a vigorous }| 
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POSITION DESIRED by a young couple for summer, 
Experience in camp life in tutoring. housekeeping and 
operating automobiles; References, Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. Address J. L. Horson, 51 Sacramento Street, 
Cambridge. Telephone between 6 and-7, Cam..1197W. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 

Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, Austhetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 

a Donnell, 317 West 107th Street, New York 
ty. ‘ 


FOR YOUR BOY 
Body and Character Building 


Medical supervision, corrective exercises, individual 
watch-care, tutoring in any subject, and special hy- 
gienic instruction. A profitable, healthy, wholesome 
summer for a select group of boys,—Mascoma Camp, 
Enfield, N.H. Address Directors,—H, P. Colton, 
M.D., Medical Director of Roxbury Latin eae 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston, Mass., or Mr. Ha Hill- 
man, co pad of Athletics, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, : : 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON ~ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


7] PAYMENTS. 


secures alt 


Odd tots Write for selected 
Ust and full oortiolars ~ Pr 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


4 YEAR 
INVESTMENT 
WATER POWER 


Yield 734% 


Earnings over 4 times 
interest 


Franchises perpetual . 


Address, 


Mail for information 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


Y 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. . 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
‘16 Beacon Street, Boston 


[Aprit 29 1920. 
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a Looking Beara od 


{t will be a great day when the Unitarians assemble for the next annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association. The meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, May 25, 1920, in Tremont Temple, Boston, and there will be a 
morning session beginning at ten o’clock, and an afternoon session beginning 
at two o’clock. 


The programme has a wide sweep of interest. Figures will be presented 
in the annual reports—figures which represent human influences, spiritual 
purposes, heroic endeavors, and moral achievements. Any one in that meeting, 
who has eyes to see, will see how money has been transformed into religious 

enterprises. and been made to serve the needs of chivalrous adventures. For the 
adventures of faith are ever the most heroic. 


Addresses will be made which will bring to the audiences a clear view of 
our many and varied forms of work. People of vision will see the human be- 
ings whose lives are being guided to higher levels by the word we proclaim 
and the work we do. There will be speakers who have gone to their far-off 

_ posts of duty and carried the light of a great idealism to those tasks. They 
will speak on behalf of many a faithful worker who will not be present or 
whose voice will not be heard. And there are heroic tales to be told. 


HAVE YOU A SHARE? 


When this printed page comes from the press, the end of our financial 
year will be close at hand. Only those churches which have shared in sustain- 
ing this work have a share in the méeting. 


If your church has not yet sent a contribution to the treasury of the 
Association, telegraph your amount immediately to the treasurer. The 
books close the first day of May. 


Churches which lose their representation cannot regain it before two 
annual contributions have been made. If you lose it now, you cannot be 
tepresented in these meetings before the year 1922. 


Delegates from the churches must be elected at a meeting of the church 
(or parish). Parish officers should see that this action is taken. 


THE TIME IS SHORT, AND THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. 


" YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Passenger: “Is it raining, porter?” Por- 
ter (with a grouch): “No, it’s rainin’ 
water.’—The Tatler. 


Husband: “That new maid is certainly 
quiet. One would never know that she 
was about the place.” Wife: “She isn’t. 
She left this morning.’”—London Tit-Bits. 


Stranger: “If your rooms are all taken, 
maybe you can tell me where I could get 
an unoccupied bed for to-night.” Hotel 
Clerk: “You might try the furniture 
stores.”—Judge. 


“T have been instructed by the Village 
Council to enforce the ordinance against 
chickens running at large and riding 
bicycles on the sidewalk.”—Alberta Ad- 
vocate. 


Mother: “Poor boy, how did you hurt 
your finger so?” Little Son: “With a ham- 
mer.” “When?” “A good while ago.” “I 
didn’t hear you cry.” “I thought you were 
out.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“An Eskimo will stay in his house for 


months at a stretch.” “That’s his luck,” 


replied Mr. Growcher. “It’s too cold up 
there for the landlord to travel around 
and serve notice that the rent has been 
raised.” 


Father (endeavoring to blend instruc- 
tion and amusement) : “Yes, children, Mr. 
Lloyd George saved his country just as 
Joan of Are saved France.” Bright Child: 
“And when are they going to burn Mr. 
Lloyd George, Daddy?’—London Passing 
Show. 


“Some men are so strong that they al- 
ways have their own way. ‘Yes,’ replied 
Senator Sorghum; ‘‘but a man who always 
has his own way is liable to be a little 
disappointed when he stops once in a 
while and looks around and listens for 
the applause.”—Washington Star. 


In Glasgow they tell of a resourceful 
elergyman who is never at a loss for a 
retort. He was once called to the bedside 
of a very wealthy but stingy man. “Tf,” 
he gasped to the clergyman, “if I leave 
several thousands to the church, will my 
salvation be assured?’ Whereupon the 
divine responded, “I wouldn’t like to be 
too positive, but it’s well worth trying.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Edward, aged five, showed a determi- 
nation not to go to school at all. Finally 
his favorite aunt was called in to use her 
persuasive powers. “Surely, Edward,” 
she said, “you want to go to school with 
your big brother in the autumn.” “No, 
ma’am,” said Edward; “I have decided 
not to go to school. I can’t read, I can’t 
write, and I can’t sing. So what use 
should I be at school?”—Harper’s Maga- 
gine. 


The meeting was interrupted by the en- 
trance of one who made his way to the 
platform and whispered excitedly to the 
chairman. “Is Mr. Smith in the au- 
dience?”’ broke forth the presiding officer. 
“T am informed that his house is afire.” 
Forty men sprang to their feet. “It is 
the house of Mr. John Smith,” added the 
ehairman. “Thank goodness!” fervently 
exclaimed one man, resuming his seat.— 


Everybody's Magazine. 
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The Christian, Register 
PENSION SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting: of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society will 
be held on Monday, May 24, 1920, in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 4 p.m. 


Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary. 


CAMP IDLEPINES FOR GIRLS 


Bow Lake, Strafford, N.H. Writefor Catalog. Mrs.S. 


EVvANNAH "PRICE, 40 High Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, May 2, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, May. 2, Rev. Miles 
Hanson will preach. Subject, “‘ Deeper ‘Meaning for 
May Day.” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James AS 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Ves- 
per service (all ponte free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House H Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, } , Rev. Stanley Ross 
Fisher of the American Chu in Paris will preach. 
Service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45. Kinder- 
garten at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and ‘Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, May 2, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Chorus choir of thirty ‘male 
voices, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, director. Church open 
daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Vesper service, 5 P.M. Chorus choir. 
Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, May 2, Rev. Mr. Rihbany will 
preach. Subject, ‘The Heart of Two Nations, America 
and England ’’ Church services at 114.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes 
at ll a.m. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, WELLESLEY HILLS. 
Rey. Walter S. Swisher, minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. 
Five sermons for the times. Sunday, May 2, ‘‘The 
Hope of the Church: Jesus and his gospel—The work 
of the Apostles in building up the Church—The cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages—The Church of To-day—Is 
it in touch with the times?—Its hope in vital contacts.” 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THB REGISTER 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical, Libe scholarship provisions 
including Two Summer Sessions Fy the University 
of Chicago. Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large brome 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. 

fellowship yielding 31.0% oon 00. Apply to F. C. Soome 
wortH, D.D., 


THE MED THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 3 Acres for Sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDutfie, A.B. 
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